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COLORADO INVITES YOU... as a 
Citizen or Visitor. . to Enjoy 


the Truly ‘High Life’ in the | 


Fresh Air and Sunshine of the 
‘HIGHEST STATE OF HAPPINESS’ 


COLOREULG 


Your most exacting de- 
mands on anything that 
concerns your tastes in life 


and recreation will be fully 
met in Colorado. 


Apr: 


































Colorado is the state that 
has everything you can 





want... 
Home life that meets the 
ideal, in surroundings, in 
climate, in neighbors, in T 
schools, in recreation, in | " 
churches, in economy; in ae 
complete restfulness or in | sim 
places to go and things then 
to do. inco: 
Business life that offers de- ba 
lightful environment, con- N 
genial associates and real 
opportunity in a land of Here 
. ° lor yo 
resources amazing in ex- ‘ 
° ef 
tent and variety. AMo 
of at 
Vacation attractions all - 
through the year, amid ACu 
stupendous playgrounds Its 
where scenery that has no ACa 
im. a mor 
equal adds zest to every Upper.left: Andrews Glacier Above: Longs Peak and Chasm Lake Total 
form of outdoor recreation It 
A cool summer, a balmy fall and a Western welcome dent 
oe ey ee await your vacation. Meanwhile, send the coupon for a o— 
° ° . Total 
' g 48-page book (mostly pictures) of Colorado information. Z 
' , 
the nation... two THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION dis 
, M 
nights from almost aca: « wpene ware (rarer nara rl oma eee oe you 


have only to taste Colorado foods t to bea earn the-amazing difference such a climate makes in flavor! ! 


also ; 


anywhere ... Col- 
orado is close at 
hand. Come QS KEY STATE 

OF THE 
SOON QS YOU CAN. Nnewwesr 


2 THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 912 Kit Carson Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


a Please send the book, “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity'’s Playground.” 
~*,<%) Send specific information about os (tisk nice 
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To men who want to 


Quit Work 


some day 


HIS PAGE is addressed to those thou- 
et of earnest, hard-working men 
who want to take things easier some day. 

It tells how these men, by following a 
simple, definite plan, can provide for 
themselves in later years @ guaranteed 
income they cannot outlive. 





NEW RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 


Here is what a dividend-paying $10,000 policy will do 


for you: 





It guarantees when you are 65 


A Monthly Income for life of $100 which assures a return 
of at least $10,000, and perhaps much more, depending 
upon how long you live; 


or, if you prefer, 


A Cash Settlement of $12,000. 


It guarantees upon death from any natural 
cause before age 65 

A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $10,000. Or $50 
a month for at least 24 years and 8 months. 

Total se 65 eo $14,823 
It guarantees upon death resulting from acci- 
dent before age 60 


A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $20,000. Or $100 
a month for at least 24 years and 8 months. 


Total +» «wm @ 0 9.0 0 0 « 6 SAA 


It guarantees throughout permanent total 
disability which begins before age 60 
A Monthly Disability Income of $100 and payment for 


you of all premiums. 


Plans for women or for retirement at ages 55 or 60 are 
also available, 


It doesn’t matter whether your present 
income is large or merely average. It 
doesn’t matter whether you are making 
fifty dollars a week or five hundred. If 
you follow this plan you will some day 
have an income upon which to retire. 


How the Plan Works 


The plan calls for the deposit of only a 
few dollars each month—the exact 
amount depending on your age. The 
minute you make your first deposit, your 
biggest money worries begin to disappear. 
Even if you should become totally and 
permanently disabled, you would not 
need to worry. Your payments would be 
made by us out of a special fund pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

And not only that. We would mail you 
a check every month during the entire 
time of your disability, even if that dis- 
ability should continue for many, many 
years—the remainder of your natural life. 
~ The Phoenix Mutual Company, which 
offers you this opportunity, is a 125 
million dollar company. For over three- 
quarters of a century it has been helping 
thousands of men and women to end 
money worries. 


6) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy issued 1851 


Copyright 1930, 
P.M.L.1.Co, 


But you’re not interested in us. You are 
interested in what we can do for you. A 
36-page book called “How to Get the 
Things You Want” tells you exactly that. 
It tells how you can become financially 
independent—how you can retire on an 
income—how you can provide money for 
emergencies—money to leave your home 
free of debt— money for other needs. 


Get this free book 


This financial plan is simple, reason- 
able, and logical. The minute you read 
about it you will realize why it accom- 
plishes such desirable results—not for 
failures, not for people who can’t make 
ends meet, but for hard-working, forward- 
looking people who know what they want 
and are ready to make 
definite plans to get it. 
No obligation. Get your 
copy of the book now. 








PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
517 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 


“How TO Get THE THINGS YOu WANT.” 





Name. 





Date of Birth 
Business 


Address 











Home 
Address 





TIME 


Of the hundreds of 1 thousands of OWNEIS - 


NOT ONE HAS PAID A 
CENT FOR SERVICE: 


April 7, 1930 


What greater proof of the 
supreme efficiency and economy of 


the General Electric Refrigerator 
could be asked? 


Nota penny for service! What is it that makes such 
an unheard of thing possible? Look at that small 
round unit on top of the General Electric cabinet. 
Your answer is there—the answer which tells you 
why the General Electric Refrigerator is the most 
inexpensive refrigerator you can own. 

In that amazing unit on top is housed your refrig- 
erator’s entire mechanism—sealed forever against 
dirt, rust, moisture—and trouble. And sealed up 
with it is a permanent supply of oil, that will pro- 
tect the mechanism as thoroughly in the years to 
come as on the day you first plug your General 
Electric Refrigerator into its socket. 

And the General Electric cabinets you will find 
as durable and efficient as the remarkable mecha- 
nism that preserves your food within them.Glisten- 
ing white inside and out, with immaculate porce- 
lain lining, they are all-steel—every inch. 

Extra storage space, accessible freezing regulator, 
easy-cleaning features, low running cost, quiet op- 
eration—these advantages you will often think of 
and appreciate, afier you have bought your refrig- 
erator. If you think of them before you buy, there 


is only one refrigerator you will even consider! 


Prices now start as low as $205 at the factory— 
and most people buy on our easy time payment 
plan. For our catalog and easy terms, address 
Section H-4a, Electric Refrigeration Dept. of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday at 9 
P. M., Eastern Standard Time, over a nation-wide N. B. C. network 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL«*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 
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Four Attractive Stocks 
§ Selling Under $20 


T the request of our clients, we have made a thorough investigation of the 
profit possibilities in low-priced securities. 


of 
. This investigation brought to light 27 undervalued stocks selling within the fol- 
| lowing price ranges: 
4 selling below 20 
such 16 selling below 40 
small 7 selling between 40 and 50 
vinet. 
a aaa Our Current Stock Market Bulletins contain analyses of all these attractive low- 
—_ priced securities. In addition, buying or selling recommendations on the following 
efrig. stocks are given: 
eg AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL NATIONAL POWER & LIGHT 
| pro- BENDIX AVIATION NIAGARA HUDSON 
rs to BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE PACKARD 
me | : CHRYSLER PENICK & FORD 
pe COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS REMINGTON RAND 
aii COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN STERLING SECURITIES 
isten- GENERAL CABLE UNITED BISCUIT 
seis’ GENERAL MOTORS UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT 
won KROGER ADAMS EXPRESS 
aa WARNER BROTHERS PICTURES 
nk of 
efrig- To secure free specimen copies of all the above mentioned Bulletins, simply fill 
there out the coupon below. 
ider! 
. Investors Research Bureau, Inc., Div. 464, Syracuse, N. Y. 
; Kindly send your current Stock Mar- PN in: cdihis 5.06 ce okie aie Oka koi0'd oie Hates oe ev mae maa oatie’s a 
: ket Bulletin containing analyses of 
the 27 attractive low-priced securi- Home) 
cal in cents dae a ee Ba Blea OR. «onc de one c sn anan tx sivenss ca steperncataned 
etwork “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 
This does not obligate me in any way. MI ico.e's 4:6,4.4'a0s Vee UMMA Ae aw Roane RE ca ss lchtak 
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The Man You'd 
Like to Know 


Healthy looking—well groom- 
ed. This man has learned that 
Williams Shaving Cream can 
help—mightily—in keeping his | 
Face Fit! 

The Williams Standard for 90} 
years, for the clean shave, the quick shave! 
Mild as 
Moist. Indeed, it is saturated with 10°% more 


lather, 


Cool as morning. real cream. 


moisture than any other that we know of. 


No atom of doubtful dye in Williams. | 


Uncolored. Altogether pure. 


Small wonder then, the drug clerk says 
“Oh, yes, sometimes they change... but they 
all come back to Williams!” 


Have you tried Williams Shaving Liquid ? 
Very new! Ask your dealer. 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY | 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


“MONTREAL, CANADA | 






You can’t 
lose this 


cap. 


len. . 
Then a dash of Aqua Velva. Givesa happy ending, 
where shaving happiness belongs. Lasts all day. 


l 
Re. aT 









Just notice the tine skins of men who use 


Williams 


SHAVING CREAM 
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Capone-on-the-Cover 
Sirs: 

... 1 was... considerably surprised when 
my attention was called to the title page of your 
magazine of March 24. In other words, I do not 
understand why the title page of a magazine 
intended for boys and girls of high school age 
should be graced by the likeness of Alphonso 
Capone. 

This note is not written in a vindictive spirit 
at all. It is merely an attempt on my part to 
express to you the honest conviction of our 
teachers and myself, that, in this day and genera- 
tion, the likeness of the individual to whom I 
have referred has no place in a magazine whose 
business it is to set standards for American 
youth. 

Wo. M. STEWART 
Supervising Principal 
Etna Public Schools 
Etna, Pa. 


Sirs: 
. I take this opportunity to say when my 
subscription expires, 1 shall discontinue. 

Cause: March 24 cover. Your outfit must 
indeed be very hard up for subjects to portray 
a character of the reputation of this individual 
and the wonderful characters you have heretofore 
exhibited should feel proud to see the place filled 
where they have appeared previously. 


Lucius G. LEONARD 
The London Assurance Corp. 


New York, N. 3 
Sirs: 

The admirable news-article entitled: The 
Coming Out Party, dealing with the life and 


works of Al Capone, omits one news-note. Among 
the people who saw him before he left the “pen” 
was his lawyer: U. S. Congressman Benjamin 
M. Golder, a son-in-law of Mastbaum, late satrap 
of cinemaland in Philadelphia. 


Muriet B. HutcHIncs 


Germantown, Pa. 


Sirs: 

. An insult to every subscriber and an out- 
rage to public decency; and I have a mighty good 
notion to tell you that you need not send another 
copy of your otherwise good magazine to me. I 
think the reputation of your publication has 
dropped at least 110 per cent. 

Lowen E. GInNN 
New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: 


. Could you not find some one more fit- 
ting? 
Mrs. Epwarp MartTIN 


Narberth, Pa. 


Sirs: 

MAY WE HAVE YOUR PERMISSION TO 
REPRODUCE PICTURE OF CAPONE AND 
YOUR STORY CAPTIONED QUOTE COM- 


ING OUT PARTY UNQUOTE ON PAGES 
FIFTEEN AND SIXTEEN OF CURRENT 
NUMBER OF YOUR MAGAZINE STOP OF 





COURSE WE WILL BE PLEASED TO GIVE 


YOU PROPER CREDIT STOP PLEASE RUSH 
ANSWER COLLECT 
MIAMI DAILY NEWS 
JAMES M. COX OWNER* 
Miami, Fla. 


Sirs: 
O! what a shock was ours today! 
Wm. THomson HANnzscue 
Editor 
The Presbyterian Magazine 
New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

In my estimation you have performed the 
most courageous piece of publishing in the cur- 
rent year. Never, I think, was I so shocked as 
when I first beheld that leering countenance 
within our beloved red borders. My first reaction 
was that you men had gone out of your minds. 
But then, out of a sense of loyalty, I read what 
you had to tell about this figure and I perceived 
your purpose... . 

I can easily imagine what a torrent of protest 
you must be receiving and simply want to send 
you my sympathetic support. You have held the 
mirror up to nature with an unflinching hand, 
true to your motto “Time brings all things.” 
Not all things are good, and the straighter we 
look the bad ones in the face, the sooner we will 
achieve that state of perfection for which destiny 
must intend us. ... 

PETER S. Ets 

Chicago 


Sirs: 
I experienced first a feeling of amazement, then 
one of curiosity and finally resentment. . 
J. Getcer, M. D. 
New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

Time has seen fit to display, on the cover of 
the current issue, the features of the man Capone, 
thus placing a depraved miscreant of the lowest 
type on a level with the leading men and women 
of the day, whose portraits heretofore have oc- 
cupied that place of honor. 

3y this action you have committed, in my 
judgment, the most flagrant offense against good 
taste and even decency that has appeared in any 
reputable journal in recent years. The least you 
can do is to apologize humbly in your next issue 
for the insult offered to our foremost citizens as 
well as to your interested readers of whom I am 
one, 

Davip G. MARKHAM 

New York City 


Sirs: 
Tis a bit revolting. 
C. F. Lanois, Mgr. 

Pomfret Club, 

Easton, Pa. 

Sirs: 

: I am intensely interested to know what 
theory of the science of magazine publication, 
or a magazine such as Trmk, justifies the glorify- 
ing of crime to the extent that the picture of the 
country’s most notorious criminal should be 


*Democratic nominee for President of the U. S. 
in 1920. 








bill ($5.00). 


NAME 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” | 


| —and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLation Mor., Time, INc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send mea 








ADDRESS _ 
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ORSAIR 





S p R | N G Blows The whistling winds of Spring 


speak sunshine and open air 


In the SUMMER . . . broad sweeps of open 


water that stretch to far 


horizons .. . and boats . . . boats. Little craft that 
bob about . . . heavier hulls that cut their mighty 
way ... Sailing boats and power boats. Boats. . . 
boats. And it also sings of a special boat . . . a craft 
that seems to ride on the winds’ own wings... 
to have been born of the fleecy, graceful outlines 
of a drifting cloud . . . to have a gathering gale in 
its heart for an engine. A boat that’s staunch and 

true and beautiful . . . and as swagger 

as the buccaneers from whom it takes 


S. CLYDE KYLE 


Corsair Distributor for the Met- 
ropolitan New York Territory | Closed deck house alone, designed by 


504 General Motors Building LeBaron, is sufficient to set the spring 
New York City 


Western Office: Rialto Building ; 
San Francisco, California as it blows in the season for boats. 


CORSAIR BOAT COMPANY 


General Offices: 1030 Buhl Building, Detroit 
Yards: TRENTON, MICH., on the Detroit River 


its name. A Corsair . . . whose en- 


breeze singing rhapsodies of praise 











featured as the cover page of the country’s lead. 
ing magazine... . 
Davip G. DeVore 
The Fisher-DeVore Construction Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


To the People of Chicago: 

On behalf of the editors of Time, I urge the 
Chicago readers of that magazine to send in 
written opinions as to the judgment and good 
taste in presenting Mr. Capone with the honor of 
a front page picture... . 

What Price Glory? 

Dorotuy Fotsom 
(Mrs. Richard §.) 
Chicago 


Sirs: 

. . . How many people do you think will see 
this picture who will never read your write-up on 
p. 15, hence will classify Time as an admirer 


of monsters? 
J. F. Homme. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sirs: 

. . . I never before realized the enormous ex- 
tent of these underworld operations. But what I 
don’t understand is how the police of a city like 
Chicago can have permitted such a colossus of 
iniquity to reach this stature. Is it all a question 
of graft and rotten politics or are the citizens 
equally to blame? The most arresting phrase, 
of course, in the whole appalling thing is Ca- 
pone’s remark: “It’s bootleg when it’s on the 
trucks but when your host hands it to you ona 
silver tray, it’s hospitality.” 

James M. R. Epcar 

Philadelphia 
Sirs: 

. . . An insult to decent, law-abiding citizens 
of this country and an affront to police authori- 
ties, whether in Chicago or elsewhere. 

W. E. KEEBLER 

Omaha, Neb. 

° e ° 
Sirs: 
Of course everybody knows that Time is pub- 


lished in Chicago. . . . 
H. S. Bogutst, M.D. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sirs: 

My subscription to your magazine is paid until 
next December. . . . Discontinue mailing it to 
Be at 

James H. Hopkins 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Sirs: 
. You may terminate my subscription. 
Hucu D. CHAMBERLAIN 
Caneadea, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

. . . 1 know other people who read Tre and 
1 shall now be one of your worst knockers. I 
shall even go out of my way to knock you every 
chance I get. 

W. CHESTER SMITH 

New York City 

No admirer of “monsters,” Time refuses 
to ignore their existence, to blink their 
presence in the U. S. : 

If it is considered an honor to be pic- 
tured on Trme’s cover, TrME is glad that 
is so. But in selecting national figures for 
its cover, Time does not presume to be 
“honoring” those figures. If they are out- 
standing nationally or internationally, that 
is solely and definitely to their own and to 
society’s credit and not by virtue of any- 
thing Trme has done for them. It 3s 
Time’s business to report things-as-they- 
are. 

Vigilant, Time was aware in advance of 
the day upon which Gangster Capone 
would once more be at large in the land. 
Recognizing him as the No. 1 man of his 
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TIME 


trend to EIGHTS 23s a trend to 


HUDSON 


The wide, new interest in 8-cylinder cars is 
another tribute to Hudson leadership. For it 
sweeps aside the barrier of high premium on 
eight-cylinder quality. Jt establishes in this freld 
a new scale of low ownership costs—in price, 
in Operation and in maintenance. It is ruggedly 
built for long-lasting reliability. 


That is why you find thousands of former “six” 
Owners enjoying its distinction and brilliant per- 
formance with better economy than they ever 
knew. It is why long-time eight-cylinder buyers 
are turning in great number to the advantages 
of Hudson’s exclusive new type. 


It is why this trend, which you see, toward 
“Eights”, is really the public acclaim of 
Hudson’s Great-8. 


This car stands at the pinnacle of Hudson's 
record of value-giving. Any comparison you 
choose to make must emphasize that impression. 
Its advantages of fine appearance, quality and 
distinction were never so apparent. 


Beautiful, luxurious and powerful—no car is 
faster in get-away—none so smooth and vibra- 
tionless in every performance—none more last- 
ingly fine in satisfactory, reliable operation. And 
you have wide choice of colors at no extra cost. 


Come see, and ride in the most modern and 
advanced of Eights. From whatever viewpoint 
you regard car ownership—whether rich ap- 
pearance, distinguished performance or pride of 
possession—7/t questions the wisdom of ever paying 
more for any car. 






































Graflex is the most versa- 


tile of cameras! Childhood’s 


unstudied poses... childhood’s swift 
action! Capture them with a Graflex ... 
such pictures are priceless to you in 
years to come. Graflex pictures live! 

Let the nearest dealer in fine cameras show you 
how Graflex eliminates guesswork in focusing and 


makes artistic photography surer, simpler, for am- 
ateur and professional alike. 


The CAMERA For More Interesting Pictures 


GCRARLEX 


FOLMER GRAFEEX CORPORATION, Dept. 6, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


I want to see the booklet that tells how more interesting pictures are being made. 
Please send ‘Why a Graflex?” to name and address written on margin of this page. 
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kind in the U. S., the personification of an 
“underworld” which continues, perhaps in- 
creasingly, to be a problem of the “upper 
world” and a national phenomenon, Time 
estimated Capone to be easily man-of-the- 
week and acted accordingly. Let objectors 
quarrel, not with Trme, but with those 
conditions—whatever they may be—which 
bring forth objectionable national “mon- 
sters.” 

TIME will continue to publish whatever 
seems to it nationally newsworthy and 
significant. —Eb. 

SS 
Boohsts 
Sirs: 

In the interest of veracity why not change your 
heading LETTERS to BOOHSTS? 

L. S. WEBSTER 

Pasadena, Calif. 

- 6 
Hoover’s “Blackie” 


Sirs: 





In Time, March 17, col. 1 of the Presidency, 
you make reference to the President’s military 
aide, “Colonel Campbell Benjamin Hodges.” 

Colonel Hodges’ name is Campbell Blackshear 
Hodges. A graduate of this Academy in 1903, 
Colonel Hodges is the only Campbell B. Hodges 
to graduate. The middle name Blackshear no 
doubt accounts for the nickname “Blackie.” 

MARSHALL S. CARTER 
Cadet, U. S. M. A. 
West Point, N. Y. 


piceoatiiiteatz 
Four-Fifths Queen 
Sirs: 

Your lengthy article “MAY QUEEN” in 
Time, March 17, is quite a compliment to MAY, 

It also corroborates a story about H. R. H. 
Prince of Wales when inspecting the Canadian 
soldiers in the trenches. 

He came across a picture of the King and 
Queen in the familiar two ovals, with the words 
GEORGE FIFTH written under the picture of 
the King. He said nothing, but wrote under 
the picture of his mother, “THE OTHER FOUR 
FIFTHS,” 

WILLIAM YATES 

Green River, Wyo. 


“Do Not Choose” 
Sirs: 

Referring to your comments relative to Mr. 
Coolidge as “Dam Dedicator” on p. 13 of the 
March 17 issue of Time, you state in the foot- 
note on p. 14: “As President, Mr. Coolidge 
occasionally cribbed passages of geographical 
description from ZJnternational Encyclopedia to 
pad his speeches.” 

If you will turn to the 13th paragraph of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay on Spiritual Laws 
you will note the following: 

“I say, do not choose; but that is a figure 
of speech by which I would distinguish what is 
commonly called choice among men, and which 
is a partial act, the choice of the hands, of the 
eyes, of the appetites, and not a whole act ol 
the man,” 





Harvey L. SAWYER 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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SOUTHERN 









IO53000 Horsepower 


is Released 


Climatic, labor, transportation, market and other 
factors give to Southern California very definite in- 
dustrial advantages over other sections of the Pacific 
Coast and of all America. 


But the one important factor that vitalizes all these 
advantages in behalf of industry is... . 


Abundant low-Cost Power 


With a total investment of more than 
$320,000,000.00 in its generating and dis- 
tributing system, the Southern California 
Edison Company serves an area of more 
than 55,000 square miles. Anywhere within 
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CALIFORNIA 








EDISON 


to Industry 


this area, power for industry is immediately avail- 
able at very low rates. 


More than a billion horsepower-hours of electric 
energy were supplied by this company to industrial 
consumers in 1929. 


Southern California Edison has been an important 
factor in the marvelous industrial growth of 
Los Angeles County. The opportunity for 
industry here was never so obvious nor so 

great as it is now. 
Information regarding the opportunity in 
Los Angeles County for any , industry 


will be sent upon request to Industrial Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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Masterpiece! : 


th 
You need not know that Rembrandt was the . 
greatest painter of the Seventeenth Century 
nor be posted on the superiorities of his tech- 
nique to stand in awe of his inspiring work. 


You realize instinctively that here is a master- 
piece. His canvases are kindled with inven- 
tiveness; they glow with “personality.” 


Yet the impression of excellence which a 





Rembrandt conveys to the lay observer is sup- v 
ported by detailed analysis of those technical 5} 
qualities on which the student of art bases his h 
expert judgment of Rembrandt's genius. h 

0 
And so, too, with Chrysler cars. There is a n 
“personality” about them that can be felt better ¢ 
than it can be described. t! 

\ 
Yet a comparison of Chrysler features with , 
those of other cars sustains in the mind of the a 
mechanical expert the same impression of I 


excellence that is felt by those who neither 


“The Standard Bearer,”” by Rembrandt. Now in 
know nor care what makes the wheels go round. 


the collection of Mr. Jules S. Bache, New York. 
And just as among paintings, one stands out 
above the rest because of some almost inde- ; 
finable spark of genius, so, too, between 
Chrysler and other cars. 


Specifications may sound much alike; styling 
may seem similar; all may be competent, 
serviceable and durable. 


But from no other car do you get that sense of 
pride and enthusiasm of ownership that you ) 
get from a Chrysler. 


For the “personality” of a Chrysler inspires a | 


ride all its own. 
© 1930 by Chrysler Corporation P 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
High Hope 

“There are no differences of view be- 
tween the President and our delegation in 
London. The delegation has always had, 
and now has, his unqualified support and 
authority. The delegation is in London pa- 
tiently to explore every suggestion made 
and every possibility that leads to the 
great purpose of the Conference, that is, 
the reduction and limitation of naval arms 
and the preservation of the peace of the 
world. It is the high hope that a plan 
for so doing can be evolved.” 

President Hoover did not issue that 
statement last week. Instead he shifted 
the authority and responsibility of ex- 
plaining his position to Undersecretary of 
State Joseph Potter Cotton who spoke 
for him. Explanations were in order be- 
cause of utter confusion among the World 
Press as to the Hoover-Stimson policy at 
the London Naval Conference (see p. 19). 
Wise indeed was the President not to 
speak out in his own official person. Had 
he done so, he would have encumbered 
himself with a direct responsibility for all 
of Statesman Stimson’s future deeds or 
misdeeds at the Conference. 

@ Another Cotton statement: the fate of 
the London Conference will be settled this 
week. 

@ President Hoover last week motored 
around the tidal basin in Washington’s 
Potomac Park, admired, along with thou- 
sands of ordinary citizens, the first pink- 
ish-white bloom of the famed Japanese 
cherry trees which Mrs. William Howard 
Taft, when her husband was in the White 
House, received as a present from the 
Mikado and presented to the nation. 

@ On the evening of his inaugural last 
year, President Hoover retired to the pri- 
vate White House library, seeking a book 
for relaxation. The bookshelves, he found, 
had been stripped bare by his pred- 
ecessor. Last week the American Book- 
seller’s Association revealed that it had 
prepared a special soo-volume library to 
present later this month to the White 
House. The books were selected by Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, wife of the House 
Speaker, and Douglas S. Watson of San 
Francisco, father of Mrs. Herbert Hoover 
Jr. 

@ In the White House President Hoover 
touched a gold telegraph key that officially 
opened a $5,800,000 bridge across the Co- 
lumbia River, connecting Oregon and 
Washington at Long View, Wash. 

@ Last week President Hoover announced 
that he had accepted the recommendations 
of his Haitian Commission. The new Hoo- 
ver policy calls for: 1) Substitution of a 
U. S. diplomatic representative for the 


present military High Commissioner; 2) 
Gradual withdrawal of the U. S. Marines; 
3) Probably complete termination of U.S. 
occupation in six years. 

@ If a shrewd publicist plans a new 
building, notifies President Hoover that 
its construction is to stabilize economic 
conditions, he will have his reward. Last 
week Elzey Roberts, publisher of the St. 
Louis Star, announced plans for a new 
$1,500,000 Star plant as “‘our contribution 
to President Hoover’s prosperity pro- 
gram.” A commendatory telegram from 
the White House to show to his friends, to 
broadcast as publicity, was Publisher Rob- 
erts’ reward. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 

@ Passed a $153,000,000 Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 

@ Passed a Bill authorizing an additional 
expenditure of $230,000,000 for public 
buildings. 

@ Adopted a resolution to erect a $50,000 
monument to the late William Crawford 
Gorgas, the Army’s surgeon general who 
rid the Panama Canal Zone of yellow 
fever. 

q@ Adjourned for three days. 

q@ Met for five minutes to adjourn for 
another three days. 

Work to be Done. The Senate of the 
U. S. last week made plans to end its cur- 
rent session by June 1. Senate leaders 
scheduled for consideration bills to: 

@ Dispose of Muscle Shoals either by 
Government operation or private lease 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





@ Transfer Prohibition enforcement from 
the Treasury Department to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

@ Appropriate money for the Govern- 
ment’s operation next year. 

@ Reorganize the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

@ Deal finally with the Tariff. 


The House Week 
Work Done. The House of Represent- 

atives last week: 

@ Passed the District of Columbia Appro- 

priation Bill. 

@ Concurred in Senate amendments to the 

$230,000,000 public buildings bills, thus 

sending it to the White House. 

@ Passed a Bill to codrdinate the Govern- 

ment’s public health activities, to raise the 

pay of the Surgeon General from $7,500 

to $9,700 per year. 

@ Received from the Senate and consid- 

ered the Tariff Bill (see below). 


THE TARIFF 

House Catch 

The House last week squared away to 
receive the Tariff Bill from the Senate. As 
always, the House leaders—Speaker Long- 
worth, Floor Leader Tilson, Rules Chair- 
man Snell—tried to set the House to catch 
the Bill so there would be no unseemly 
fumbling on the floor. Getting set con- 
sisted of passing a special rule for sending 
the legislation straight off to conference. 

One section of the House—Democrats 
and mid-west and western Republicans— 
wanted special votes on at least three 
items: sugar, cement, soft lumber. It was 
their last chance to vote these rates lower 
than they are in either the Senate or House 
Bill. Another section of the House— 
members from 13 beet sugar states— 
combined to protest any vote on sugar, 
lest, somehow, it be reduced below the 
possible maximum (3¢ per Ib.) set by the 
House Bill. A third section of the House 
—regular eastern Republicans — wanted 
the bill sent directly to conference without 
any voting which might alter their ex- 
pensive handiwork. Among these con- 
tending forces, G. O. P. leaders struggled 
to effect an agreement 

Certain was the Bill to go to conference 
within the week. The House conferees 
would be: Oregon’s Willis Chatman Haw- 
ley, Massachusetts’ Allen Towner Tread- 
way, New Jersey’s Isaac Bacharach (all 
regular Republicans) and John Nance 
Garner of Texas, Mississippi’s James Wil- 
liam Collier (Democrats). The Senate 
conferees: Utah’s Smoot, Indiana’s Wat- 
son, California’s Shortridge (regular Re- 
publicans) and North Carolina’s Simmons. 
Mississippi’s Harrison (Democrats). The 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





conference voting will normally be 6-to-4 
for high rates. The conferees will become 
the final tariff writers. In dispute between 
the House and Senate are 1,253 items in 
the bill. The only limitations on the con- 
ferees are the maximum and minimum 
rates proposed by either bill. 


PROHIBITION 
Imported Views 

Long have Drys been annoyed by glib 
references to the Canadian liquor sale 
system as an ideal solution of the problem 
of Prohibition. Again and again was the 
House Judiciary Committee at its hearings 
on repeal of the 18th Amendment besought 
by Wet witnesses to observe the virtues of 
what Canada has done. 

Last week before the same committee 
the Drys sought to demolish any impres- 
sion its members might. have retained 
that the Canadian system is a success, by 
importing a Canadian witness, Ernest 
Charles Drury, onetime (1919-23) 
Premier of the Province of Ontario. 

As a foreigner, Mr. Drury punctiliously 
avoided any mention of U. S. laws, con- 
fined his remarks to his own country’s 
handling of Prohibition. He flayed the 
Ontario liquor system, whereunder twelve 
quarts of spirits, 120 bottles of beer, or 
unlimited wine, may be bought at one time 
in any of the Province’s 327 government- 
licensed dispensaries. Said he: 

“Government control is not the remedy. 

Effective control is indeed impossible. All 
we have is government sale, with consump- 
tion in the home or hotel bedroom. 
The home is the last place in the world 
where liquor should be consumed. Crime 
is increasing; drunkenness is increasing; 
violations of liquor laws are increasing; 
motor accidents are increasing. Whatever 
the solution of the drink problem may be, 
it is not government control. 

“About the only restrictive feature of 
this system is that places of sale are not 
quite so numerous as they were under the 
old license system. . . . The vast majority 
of tourists into Canada (from the U. S.) 
are not attracted by liquor sale. They are 
orderly people, with their families along, 
and don’t want drink. at 

Mr. Drury fairly smothered the com- 
mittee with Provincial statistics to prove 
that, in 1922 and 1923 when Ontario had 
Prohibition, death and crime were on the 
ebb; that, since 1928 under the present 
system, death and crime are on the rise. 

It did not take U. S. Wets two minutes 
to look up Mr. Drury’s political record, to 
brand him a professional Prohibitor. As 
a United Farmer, he formed an Ontario 
Government in 1919. In 1923 his Dry 
Government was overwhelmingly defeated 
by the Wet Conservatives. In last year’s 
Ontario election the Conservatives gained 
g2 out of the 112 local parliament seats. 

In Toronto, Ontario’s Conservative 
Premier George Howard Ferguson de- 
clared: “If the U. S. wants to know the 
truth, it can get it from responsible 
sources. Drury campaigned against Gov- 
ernment control and lost. He is still keep- 


*Last year in Ontario $55,360,569.91 worth 
of liquor was sold. Ontario has approximately 
3,000,000 population. 


ing up the fight. He made similar charges 
here during the last election but Ontario 
knew the truth and did not listen to him. 
Now he goes to Washington and tells about 
a demoralized province. The same state- 
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CANADA Dry 
“Effective control is indeed impossible.” 


ments made here would be greeted with 
laughter.” 

While Francis Scott McBride, chief 
Anti-Saloon League lobbyist, was declaring 
that Mr. Drury’s testimony was “a knock- 
out blow to the Wets’ pet scheme,” Wets 
talked of inviting Premier Ferguson to 
Washington to appear before the House 
Judiciary Committee to refute the state- 
ments of his Canadian opponent. Premier 
Ferguson promptly scotched this proposal 
as “undesirable,” but offered to send all 
data necessary to prove the success of 
Ontario’s liquor system.* 

Neatly timed was last week’s announce- 
ment by the Senate Lobby Committee that 
it was ready to investigate the activities 
of Wet and Dry organizations now work- 
ing in Washington to influence legislation. 
These lobbies have been largely responsible 
for assembling witnesses and stage-manag- 
ing the House Judiciary Committee hear- 
ings. The first Senate Lobby Committee 
witness will be Massachusetts’ bearded 
Congressman George Holden Tinkham 
who has a mass of complaints to file 
against the Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition & Public Morals. 

Where the Wet-and-Dry lobby investi- 
gation will lead, how deeply below the 
surface it will cut, how much light or heat 
it will generate depends largely upon the 
interest, vigor and ardor of the Senate’s 
five lobby chasers, one Wet (Wisconsin’s 
Senator Blaine) and four Drys (Senators 
Caraway of Arkansas, Robinson of Indi- 
ana, Borah of Idaho, Walsh of Montana). 


*The Canadian House of Commons last week 
passed (173 to 11) a bill to deny clearance 
papers to liquor shipments for the U. S. The 
U. S. Treasury has long contended that only by 
such coéperation from Canada can it cope with 
border liquor smuggling (Trae, June 3, Aug. 5). 


WOMEN 
Roses & Roses 


Last week women throughout the land 
began to celebrate the tenth anniversary 
of their enfranchisement. Candles were 
lighted, cakes cut, roses distributed, old 
feminist banners, buttons and propaganda 
dug up for historic display. The National 
League of Women Voters held a great 
banquet in Manhattan at which Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, Honorary President of 
N. L. of W. V. and second only to the 
late great Susan Brownell Anthony as a 
feminist, flayed men voters with all her 
old vigor of pre-suffrage days. 

Last week’s celebratiors had no signifi- 
cant connection with the calendar. The 
19th Amendment was not proclaimed a 
part of the Constitution until Aug. 26, 
1920, two days after ratification by the 
36th state, Tennessee.* 

Casting up a balance of what, besides 
the vote, the 19th Amendment has brought 
them, U. S. women had to admit the re- 
sults were not large—yet. Thirteen 
women have been elected to the House of 
Representatives. Two states (Montana 
and Texas) have had women governors, 
One woman, the late Mrs. Rebecca Lati- 
mer Felton of Georgia, sat by honorary 
appointment for two days in the U. S. 
Senate. To state legislatures 149 women 
have been elected. One woman has sat in 
the President’s sub-cabinet. No woman 
has been appointed to the U. S. judiciary 
proper, though one now sits on the U. S. 
Customs Court, another on the board of 
tax appeals. 

But women throughout the land were 
watching with greatest interest last week a 
political campaign in Illinois which might 
well result in the election of the first 
woman to the U. S. Senate. On April 8, 
Illinois Republicans will vote for a Sena- 
torial nominee. The two major candidates: 
Charles Samuel Deneen, the present Sen- 
ator; and Ruth Hanna McCormick, relict 
of Senator Joseph Medill McCormick, 
daughter of the late great Senator Marcus 
Alonzo Hanna of Ohio. 

Never before had a woman made so 
serious a bid for a Senate seat. For weeks 
Mrs. McCormick has stumped the state 
through storm and snow. An expert cam- 
paigner with an inherited flair for politics, 
she had built up an organization of work- 
ers in every one of Illinois’ 102 counties 
She asked for the women’s vote, but she 
could truthfully say she did not want it 
simply because she was a woman. No 
professional feminist is Mark Hanna’s 
daughter, but that rare thing among 
women, a truly professional politician. 

Last week she swung into Chicago for 
the final wind-up of her campaign. Observ- 
ers pronounced her tactics a credit to her 
astute father’s memory. She celebrated 
her s5oth birthday anniversary by receiv- 
ing an enormous cake-model of the Senate 
wing of the U. S. Capitol. 

Mrs. McCormick had a good personal 
reason for wanting to beat Senator De- 
neen. In the April 1924 primary he had 


*Three states—Maryland, Virginia, Alabama 
—rejected the amendment. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





defeated her husband for his renomina- 
tion. 

As in most contests between profession- 
als, the formal issue of the Deneen-Mc- 
Cormick contest was one remote from the 


Now she has the support of potent ele- 
ments of the regular state organization, 
including Percy B. McCullough, Chairman 
of the Republican State Committee, and 
Barney W. Snow, Chicago G. O. P. leader. 
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SENATOR DENEEN 


He: “Law and Order!” 


man-in-the-street, in this case U. S. entry 
into the World Court. Mrs. McCormick, 
like her isolationist husband before her, 
is against it. Senator Deneen is for it. 
As in most Illinois campaigns, there was 
mud-slinging. Mrs. McCormick found her 
mud in Senator Deneen’s friendship for 
Joseph (“Diamond”) Esposito, Chicago 
underworldling. 

White-haired, conventional Senator De- 
neen, ardent Y. M. C. A. worker that he is, 
was appealing to the “better element” of 
the state, making “law-and-order” his 
prime slogan. Esposito, his friend, once 
ran the Bella Napoli, was reputed in his 
day to be as monstrous a gangster as 
Alphonse (“Scarface”) Capone. Senator 
Deneen stood as godfather for an Esposito 
child, partook of the Esposito baptismal 
feast, had himself photographed with the 
family. In March 1928, Esposito was shot 
down with 58 lead slugs in his head, ac- 
cording to Senator Deneen’s count. The 
“law-and-order”’ Senator attended the Es- 
posito funeral, marched in the front rank. 

Taunted by Mrs. McCormick to explain 
his friendship with such a character, Sen- 
ator Deneen lately made a speech in a 
remote corner of the state in which he 
almost wept over Esposito’s slaying, eulo- 
gized him as a fine and valiant citizen who 
had died in the “cause.” To help prove 
what a splendid character he was, Senator 
Deneen cited the fact that 19,000 roses, 
costing $10,000, had been strewn along the 
ten-mile funeral route. Mrs. McCormick’s 
secret stenographer took down that speech. 
Few are the Illinois voters who do not now 
know about Senator Deneen and his Friend 
Esposito. Commentators have nicknamed 
the contest “The War of the Roses.” 

But even the rose story was not enough 
to stir large numbers of voters. The out- 
come of next week’s primary seemed to 
depend largely on organization strength. 
Mrs. McCormick had proved herself a re- 
markable statewide vote-getter in 1928 
When she rolled up some 1,700,000 votes 
which elected her congressman-at-large. 





Chicago Evcaing 
REPRESENTATIVE McCCoRMicK 

She: “Joe Esposito!” 

The election, it was agreed, would be 

largely settled in Cook County, where Mrs. 

McCormick and Senator Deneen were last 

week campaigning nip & tuck. 


CATASTROPHE 
Spring Storm 

A low pressure area, fitful with Spring, 
drifted eastward across the land last week. 
suddenly squatted over northern Indiana. 
Down to earth raced many winds, flapping 
from their wings an enormous flutter of 
feathery snow. Forty-four hours later 
when the low pressure area was ready to 
move on again, the Midwest was blanketed 
beneath one of its worst snowfalls in 
recorded weather history. 

Snow fell as far south as Atlanta. De- 
troit and St. Louis were under a four-inch 
coating of winter. Rural roads in Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan were  impassably 
choked. The snowfall centred in Chicago 
where 19.1 inches, a record, swept down in 
14 hours, to be twirled up by a 4o-mile 
gale off Lake Michigan into ten-foot 
drifts.* 

Like ants emerging from a wrecked sand 
hill, Chicago citizens twisted and wriggled 
themselves out of their white entombment, 
proclaimed their plight to the world. 
Street traffic stalled completely, until 20.- 
ooo shovelers dug narrow channels through 
the drifts. Schools all closed when attend- 
ance dropped to 20%. The snow even 
blanketed crime: not one case was dock- 
eted in Morals Court during the blizzard; 
only six robberies were reported to the 
police. Abandoned automobiles along the 
streets were encased in soft bulgy white 
outlines. Railroad yards became chaotic 
as switches jammed. The Illinois Central 
put a long string of freight cars out along 
its lake-front line to serve as a snow fence. 
The city’s milk supply was sharply re- 
duced while suburbanites subsisted on 





*Chicago’s previous one-storm snowfall record, 
14.8 inches, was set last December. New York’s 
most famed blizzard, with 20.9 inches fall, oc- 
curred March 12, 13, 14, 1888. 





canned goods.  Liife-lines had to be 
stretched on Michigan Avenue. One snow- 
blinded man was blown to death under a 
bus before the Drake Hotel. Nine other 
deaths were somehow attributed to the 
storm. The Sells-Floto Circus came to 
town from its winter headquarters at Peru, 
Ind., at the height of the blizzard. In the 
New York Central yards, 200 men tussled 
with half-crazed lions, tigers, monkeys, 
elephants, camels. Menagerie fatalities: 
two monkeys, two cockatoos, a springbok 
Hearses never reached cemeteries. Big 
employers like Illinois Bell Telephone, 
Western Union, Western Electric, hired 
whole floors in Loop (downtown) hotels 
to house their snow-bound workers. Mo- 
toring to the Illinois State Farm at Van- 
dalia with five prisoners, two deputy sher- 
iffs were engulfed by drifts, had to borrow 
money from one prisoner to carry the 
penal party through by rail. 

What disturbed Chicago officials most 
about last week’s storm was that, to street- 
clean, more than $100,000 had to be paid 
out of the city’s none-too-large tax “rescue 
fund.” 


TRANSPORTATION 
Hitch Hikers 

Throughout the land 26,501,443 motor 
vehicles run up and down, back and forth, 
along highways and byways. Along the 
thoroughfares march an army of hitch- 
hikers, men, women and children soliciting 
free rides. Particularly plentiful are hitch- 
hikers in Virginia and North Carolina, on 
whose fine ribbons .f concrete walking is 
easy for travelers going South for the 
Winter, North for the Summer. Unlike 
the walkers of Germany who are out for 
the sport of pedestrianism and who want 
no rides, unlike the troops of unemployed 
in England who move from town to town 
on foot to get a dole and who shun an 
automobile, the U. S. hitch-hiker is going 
places as fast as possible. 

Many a motorist has been warned 
against picking up unknown characters 
along the road. Wisconsin first passed a 
law making it an oifense not only for a 
hiker to solicit a hitch but for a motorist 
to pick him up. Other states with laws 
aimed only at the hitch-hiker: Maine, New 
Jersey, Minnesota, District of Columbia. 
Athens, Ga., passed a municipal ordinance 
to prevent University of Georgia students 
from begging rides into Atlanta. 

Last week in Virginia which has no anti- 
hitch-hiking law occurred just the sort of 
thing U. S. motorists have been told may 
happen if they pick up strangers. Charles 
Latham of Manhattan, driving out of 
Knoxville, Tenn., gave a ride to a stranger 
who said he was a jobless bus operator. 
Latham let him spell him at the wheel. 
Suddenly the stranger flipped out a re- 
volver, shot Latham through the side. 
When Latham attempted to jump from the 
car, the stranger ordered him back, beat 
him over the head, drove the car on to 
Christiansburg, Va., where he escaped. 
Passing motorists carried Latham to a 
hospital where, in a dying state, he made 
his will before being placed on the oper- 
ating table. Bloodhounds sniffed along the 
hard Virginia highways in vain. 
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ARMY & NAVY 
Aberdeen Incident 


A brief but unusual shock passed 
through the whole War Department last 
week. No less a person than the Chief 
of Staff, General Charles Pelot Summerall, 
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CHIEF OF STAFF SUMMERALL 


He felt insulted. 


had been insulted. Junior officers about 
the Department knew the General had gone 
to the Army’s proving grounds at Aber- 
deen, Md., had returned to Washington in 
a state of high indignation. With true 
ésprit de corps they tried to hush up the 
whole affair. 

What happened at Aberdeen was this: 
General Summerall, the Army’s No. 1 pro- 
fessional soldier and by definition a well- 
spring of military knowledge, was watching 
the firing of a field piece. Some young 
officers, fresh from training, enthusiasti- 
cally undertook to tell the Chief of Staff 
a few things about gunfire—how the piece 
is rifled, how the shell is twirled, how its 
trajectory is increased. Shocked by the 
elementary nature of their talk and their 
unconscious assumption that he did not 
know his military alphabet, General Sum- 
merall cut the explanation short, gave the 
officers a sound verbal spanking, stalked 
from the field, leaving Lieutenant- 
Colonel Edward M. Shinkle, commanding 
officer, and his staff, standing at rigid 
attention. What, they must have won- 
dered, would be the result of the artillery- 
men’s subtle insubordination? Profound 
was their chagrin. Would the episode give 
rise to Army legend? They had not long 
to wonder. 

Back in Washington, General Summerall 
closed the incident with this statement: 


“The deportment of some of the officers 
at Aberdeen was not satisfactory, and cor- 
rective action was taken on the spot. So 
far as General Summerall is concerned, 
the incident is closed, and no further dis- 
ciplinary action will be taken unless taken 
by the commanding officer at Aberdeen.” 


RACES 
Planter’s Dilemma 


Chronic complaint of every southern 
cotton planter: his inability to keep Ne- 
groes working steadily on his place. He 
advances money for food and clothing to 
his black hands, only to have them run 
away before they have worked off their 
debt. If he attempts to hold them by 
force, he violates the anti-slavery amend- 
ment, is guilty of peonage.* 

Last week southern planters could 
privately sympathize with lanky, middle- 
aged James E. Pigott of Washington 
Parish, La., who pleaded guilty before 
U. S. District Judge Wayne Borah 
(nephew of Idaho’s Senator) in New 
Orleans. He admitted he had chained to 
trees on his plantation three Negroes who 
owed him money. Judge Borah sentenced 
him to 18 months in the Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary. Asked Planter Pigott: 

“But why send me to jail for this? 
Planters all through the South hold Ne- 
groes who work for them and owe them 
money. I handle Negroes the same way 
everyone else does. There isn’t any other 
way to handle them. I chained them to 
trees because I couldn’t trust them not to 
run away.” 

a 


Witch Murder 

In Buffalo, N. Y., last month occurred 
a sordid sex murder involving two red 
women. Into the home of Henri Marchand, 
artist for the Buffalo Natural History 
Museum, had walked Nancy Bowen, 66- 
year-old Cayuga Indian from the nearby 
Cattaraugus Reservation. She had con- 
fronted Mrs. Marchand, small, slight, with 
a question: “Are you a witch?” Jestingly 
Mrs. Marchand replied: “Yes.”  Therc- 
upon Nancy Bowen beat her down with a 
10o¢ hammer, stuffed chloroform-soaked 
paper down her throat, left her dead. 

Charged with instigating the crime was 
Lila (‘Red Lilac’) Jimerson, 39, a Seneca 
Indian, sallow, flat-chested, scraggle- 
haired, toothless, a consumptive whom doc- 
tors have given two years to live. She had 
been Marchand’s model for Indian pictures 
for the museum. He had seduced her, 
continued his relations with her. She loved 
him. She had told Nancy Bowen on the 
reservation that Mrs. Marchand was a 
witch, that she was responsible for the 
death of Charley (“Sassafras”) Bowen, 
Nancy’s husband. Nancy Bowen went to 
the Marchand house, committed the crime 
which Lila Jimerson thought would give 
her Artist Marchand for her husband. 

Last week the trial of Lila Jimerson for 
first-degree murder began in Buffalo. Sud- 
denly the U. S. Government became inter- 
ested in its ward, the defendant. Attorney 
General William DeWitt Mitchell in- 
structed Richard Harkness Templeton, 
U.S. District Attorney at Buffalo, to take 
over Lila Jimerson’s defense in the state 
court. When Mr. Templeton presented 
himself, with evident reluctance, at the 
trial, the state prosecutor, Guy Moore, 
fairly bellowed his protest: 

*Rare are peonage cases in U. S. courts. 
Only four were pending at the end of last year. 


“TI deeply resent this eleventh-hour and 
unwarranted interference by Washington 
bureaucracy! I object to Mr. Temple- 
ton’s unfair interjection into this case. He 
has no right here! I request the court to 
ask him to get out.” 

When Mr. Templeton asked for a long 
adjournment of the trial so he could study 


tol. 


LILA JIMERSON 


Keystone 


The Vice President’s interest was 
only casual, 


the case, the judge’s turn to explode came: 

“The Attorney General of the U. S. is 
not running this court. Motion denied.” 

Thereafter Mr. Templeton took a very 
minor part in the Jimerson defense. His 
presence in the state court was largely due 
to Kaw-blooded Vice President Charles 
Curtis, who asked the U. S. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to look after Red Lilac’s 
rights. When asked to explain his interest 
in the case, Mr. Curtis declared it was 
“only casual.” 


THE STATES 


Wisconsin v. Texas 

For weeks Texas and Wisconsin have 
been at grips in an economic war. Texas 
land was pitted against Wisconsin manu- 
factures. State pride brewed _ bitterness 
Last week a friendly settlement between 
the States seemed likely. 

Wisconsin had fired the first shot 
against Texas when the Wisconsin Real 
Estate Board put a quietus on some Tex- 
ans who were hawking Rio Grande valley 
land through the Wisconsin back country. 
The Wisconsin Board claimed that the 
Texas land was no good, that it had been 
misrepresented by its boosters. When the 
Board found that its own secretary, John 
L. Newman, had defied its edict by pur- 
chasing a ten-acre citrus farm in the for- 
bidden valley, it promptly discharged him. 

Not slow to retaliate was the Texas 
Legislature. Tt adopted a resolution call- 
ing on loyal Texans to boycott all Wis- 
consin manufactures, to buy nothing from 
that State. Texans began to cancel orders 
for Wisconsin plumbing fixtures, Wisconsin 
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washing machines, Wisconsin fountain 
pens, Wisconsin farm implements. 
Because Wisconsin sells $20,000,000 
worth of goods per year in Texas, its manu- 
facturers became alarmed. George F. Kull, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Manufacturer's 
Association, hastened to Austin, conferred 
animatedly with Texas’ Governor Dan 
Moody. Mr. Kull pleaded for peace. 
Governor Moody, big-hearted, invited 
Wisconsin’s Governor Walter Jodok Koh- 
ler (plumbing fixtures) to come to Texas 
as his guest, to inspect with him the dis- 
puted Rio Grande valley land. If Governor 
Kohler could not come, Governor Moody 
asked him to send ‘ta committee of busi- 
nessmen whose word will bear weight.” 


Michigan v. U. S. 

Michigan citizens were last week wait- 
ing to see if U. S. agents would attempt 
to arrest their Governor, Fred Warren 
Green. And if they did, would Governor 
Green, as he had promised, “throw them 
out of the State?” And, if all that did 
happen, was it civil war? 

What gave rise to these stirring ques- 
tions was a clear-cut controversy between 
Michigan and the U. S. over a radio 
broadcasting station. Governor Green 
stood on the Constitution and a State's 
police power. The Federal Radio Com- 
mission likewise stood on the Constitution 
and the Federal Government’s power over 
interstate commerce, including radio. An 
important test case was in the making. 

This year Michigan appropriated $60,- 
000 to set up a broadcasting system for the 
State police. State-owned and operated, 
the central station was to be in East Lan- 
sing. The power: five kilowatts. The 
wave-length: 124 metres. Receiving sets 
were to be supplied all State-police sta- 
tions, all sheriffs’ offices. As a matter of 
comity Michigan officials had taken their 
broadcasting plans to Washington, asked 
the Radio Commission to issue forthwith 
a permit to erect the station, a license for 
its operation. The Commission had re- 
jected Michigan’s demand, temporized, set 
a hearing date in May. Chairman Robin- 
son of the Commission politely explained 
that the U. S. radio law provides no special 
privileges for State broadcasting, that 
Michigan’s petition would doubtless be 
denied. 

Governor Green was incensed at this 
treatment of his State by the U.S. Boldly 
he proclaimed that Michigan, under its 
police power, would proceed with its Com- 
mission. He ordered his Bureau of Public 
Safety to receive bids for the whole proj- 
ect. He announced: ‘Michigan will not 
delay. . . . Radio is a very important fac- 
tor in apprehending criminals. . . . It be- 
hooves those in authority to provide all 
proved methods of catching crooks.” 

Alarmed at such defiance, the Radio 
Commission called on the Department of 
Justice. Its agents in Michigan were in- 
structed to “arrest the proper persons”— 
meaning Governor Green—if the State 
should start to put up its radio station. 

This threat of arrest riled Governor 
Green even more. Warned he: “Let ’em try 
to arrest us! We'll do some arresting our- 
selves! If they come here interfering we'll 
throw ’em out of the State.” 





Then he issued another broadside against 
the Radio Commission: 

“The Legislature has stipulated that a 
station be established. We expect to carry 
out its mandate. Michigan is simply as- 
serting a fundamental principle of Amer- 
ican government and if the Commission 
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MiIcCHIGAN’S GREEN 


“Let ’em try to arrest us!’ 


gets in the way, that’s the Commission’s 
fault, not ours. The police power, re- 
served to the States, is not subject to any 
limitation. If the Radio Commission be- 
lieves it more important that the ether be 
filled with jazz music and advertisements 
than that criminals be apprehended and 
punished, that’s the Commission’s privi- 
lege. We don’t think that way and we’re 
not going to be controlled by anyone who 
does.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Pennsylvania “Wilds” 

Pennsylvania’s Senator- David Aiken 
Reed had good reason to be glad he was 
in London as a delegate at the Naval 
Conference. Had he been in Pennsylvania, 
he would undoubtedly have been sucked 
into one of the most complex Republican 
tangles that a State long famed for its 
political complexities has ever experienced. 
Such a shifting and swapping, real and 
imaginary, went on last week that even 
Pennsylvania’s own G. O. Politicians grew 
dizzy. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the sit- 
uation was as follows: 

William Scott Vare in Philadelphia 
bosses the eastern end of the State. 
retary of the Treasury Andrew William 
Mellon and his nephew William Lorimer 
Mellon in Pittsburgh administer the west- 
ern end. When the U. S. Senate refused 
to seat Mr. Vare, Governor John Stuchell 
Fisher, a Mellon man, appointed Joseph 
Ridgeway Grundy of Bristol, arch-lobbyist 
for the Tariff. active raiser of campaign 
funds. Long used to dictating to poli- 


Sec- 


ticians though never before a large office- 


holder, Mr. Grundy greatly enjoyed his 
transition and soon regarded himself as 
the G. O. P. boss of the whole State. An 
upright Quaker, he scorned Boss Vare. 
Solidly intrenched with industrial inter- 
ests, he did not worry about a few enemies 
he had made among women, fraternalists, 
volunteer firemen, and certain labor 
groups. 

The May 20 primary was approaching. 
Senator Grundy was a natural candidate 
to succeed himself. Boss Vare chose as 
his candidate for Governor Francis Shunk 
Brown, onetime State Attorney General. 
Vare attorney in the Senate fight. Vare- 
men approached Senator Grundy about a 
Grundy-Brown ticket. Senator Grundy 
not only spurned this alliance but also, 
without consulting anybody, announced 
that his candidate for Governor was 
Samuel S. Lewis, onetime State Treasurer. 
Promptly, with the help of William Wal- 
lace Atterbury, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. and Republican National 
Committeeman, Boss Vare chose Secre- 
tary of Labor James John Davis as his 
senatorial candidate, made a Davis-Brown 
ticket to oppose the Grundy-Lewis ticket 
(Time, March 24). 

Senator Grundy had blundered badly 
in selecting Mr. Lewis to run with him. 
Mr. Lewis fought Governor Fisher last 
year in the Legislature on a gasoline tax. 
incurred the Governor’s enmity. Mr 
Lewis has few friends among the rank 
and file of the party. When Gifford 
Pinchot announced his candidacy for Gov- 
ernor, it seemed likely that Mr. Lewis 
would be stripped of what small rural fol- 
lowing he had. 

How badly Senator Grundy had blun- 
dered soon became apparent, at Secretary 
Mellon’s 75th birthday party in Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Lewis was present. He 
watched the Mellon leaders offer the 
governorship over his head to three men, 
saw each turn it down. Before he left the 
party, it was made entirely plain to him 
that he could expect no Mellon support. 

Senator Grundy last week departed sud- 


denly from Washington. When asked 
where he was going, he rapped back: 
“Into the wilds of Pennsylvania.” But 
before he could get there, Mr. Lewis, 


realizing the futility of his candidacy, had 
withdrawn. 

Left alone on a shattered ticket, Sena- 
tor Grundy was furious. At first he 
thought of quitting also. His pride was 
pricked. He could imagine the yelps of 
delight that would go up from low-tariff 
States if he eliminated himself. He de- 
cided to make the race, come what might 

As the week closed he turned spitefully 
on the Vare machine, charged it with sad- 
dling Philadelphia with a huge debt, with 
“feeding at the public trough.” His 
charges were reminiscent of those that 
George Wharton Pepper, Mellon sena- 
torial candidate, made in vain against Mr. 
Vare four years ago. Always quick with 
a retort, Varemen accused Grundy of 
helping to “unload” on Pennsylvania some 
land at Valley Forge under the false pre- 
tense that it was George Washington’s 
camping ground. 

Political observers last week seemed 
generally agreed upon these Pennsylvania 
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points: 1) The Mellon influence will from 
now on diminish in Pennsylvania politics; 
2) Senator Grundy, with no ticket-mate, 
will be badly beaten by Secretary Davis; 
unless 3) with Mr. Pinchot contending 
formidably for the nomination for Gov- 
ernor against Mr. Brown, a Vare-Mellon 
deal has to be made, with Secretary Davis 
dropped as the price of electing Brown; 
4) William Scott Vare remains more of a 
political power in Pennsylvania today 
than he ever was before the Senate re- 
jected him, by simply waiting until the 
other element of his party got off-balance 
and then giving two ambitious friends of 
his a push, 


Jeffersonians 


Thomas Jefferson, a Republican now 
sainted by the Democratic party, was born 
April 13, 1743. He was prouder of found- 
ing the University of Virginia than of 
writing the Declaration of Independence. 
No less proud of his memory is the Uni- 
versity which honors his birthday each year 
with a great oratorical celebration under 
the auspices of the Jefferson Memorial 
Association.* To make the _ principal 
Founder’s Day speeches this year Ohio’s 
Senator Simeon Davison Fess, arch Re- 
publican, and Washington’s Senator Clar- 
ence Cleveland Dill, Democrat, were in- 
vited and accepted. 

An invitation to Founder’s Day was also 
sent to Nebraska’s Congressman Edgar 
Howard, 71, who styles himself a “Free 
Democrat.” Mr. Howard, secretary to 
Nebraska’s late great William Jennings 
Bryan in the ’gos, has carefully preserved 
in himself many a quirk of the “Great 
Commoner.” He wears his grey hair long 
and matted. His shoes are of the Con- 
gress gaiter variety. He couches his hu- 
mor in a nasal drawl. Before breakfast 
each morning, to keep fit, he rolls over 
30 times on a cement floor in a special 
“rolling” garment without buttons or pins. 
When Mr. Howard observed that Senator 
Fess, than whom no Republican is more 
militantly partisan, was to extol Jefferson, 
he last week replied to the association’s 
invitation as follows: 

“In view of the fact that your organiza- 
tion has listed as its chief speaker a U. S. 
Senator who would not recognize a Jeifer- 
sonian principle if he should meet it in 
the middle of the road, I feel that I would 
not be loyal to Jeffersonian principles by 
lending my presence to such an occasion.” 

Theodore Fred Kuper, Jefferson Memo- 
rial Association secretary, carefully ex- 
plained that his organization, non-partisan, 
drew speakers from both parties, added: 
“We are pleased to get Senator Fess who 
was a professor of history before he 
became a Senator.’+ 

No feeble copy of Bryan is Representa- 
tive Howard. Fortnight ago on the House 
floor he delivered a blistering philippic 

*This association purchased Monticello, Jeffer- 
son home, atop a hill outside Charlottesville, Va., 
made it a public memorial. Many an architect 
considers Monticello a finer example of early 
American architecture than Washington’s Mt. 
Vernon. 

+Professor of American history 
at Ohio Northern University. 


(1889-96) 





against the House Triumvirate (Messrs. 
Longworth, Snell, Tilson) and their enor- 
mous power to limit, control and destroy 
legislation by “gag rule.””’ He was wording 
the feelings of many a minority House 
member when he declared: 

“Many magnificent statesmen sent here 
as servants of their home people are as 
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NEBRASKA’S HOWARD 
On his rolling garment, no buttons. 


helpless .as children in an effort to accom- 
plish legislation not favored by this trinity 
of control. ... His [Rules Committee 
Chairman Snell’s] power is so far-reaching 
he can choke to death any piece of legis- 
lation before it can be considered by the 
House. 

“Observing his murderous treatment of 
legislation . I find myself recalling a 
long-ago encounter between a magnificent 
President of the U. S. and a powerful 
money lord. And now I am wishing that 
I might have a tithe of the courage dis- 
played by Andrew Jackson when he spoke 
to Nicholas Biddle. In that moment I 
would look Bertrand Snell squarely in the 
eye and my Quaker lips would paraphrase 
the speech of Andrew Jackson long enough 
to make them say ‘Chairman Snell, the 
power which, under the House gag rules 
you exercise, is too damned much power!” 


¢ 


Raskob’s Turn 

Democratic delight at having put 
Claudius Hart Huston, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee ana 
President Hoover’s friend, into a bad hole 
by exposing his stock trading on lobby 
funds, began to diminish last week (Tre, 
March 31). The reason: Republicans 
were actively on the move to put John 
Jacob Raskob, Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, in almost the 
same hole. If both party leaders were 
thus beclouded, the political score would 
be evened. 

The Senate Lobby Committee had sup- 
plied Democrats with the machinery for 
discrediting Mr. Huston. Indiana’s Re- 


publican Senator Arthur Raymond Robin- 
son, a lobby chaser, a Huston friend, an- 
nounced his intention of summoning Mr, 
Raskob before the same committee and 
interrogating him sharply as to his con- 
tributions to the association against the 
18th Amendment and his activities in be- 
half of Wet legislation. For months the 
Democratic hue and cry against Mr. Ras- 
kob as a Wet Catholic has been quiescent. 
Party leaders have tried to forget Prohi- 
bition, to weld the wings of Democracy 
together again for the 1930 campaign, 
Shrewd Republican politicians saw the ad- 
vantages in breaking the rival party once 
more by the simple method of putting 
Mr. Raskob into the lobby spotlight, ex- 
amining him on Prohibition. Even if he 
has done no lobbying, his appearance be- 
fore the Committee would serve to remind 
Dry Democrats throughout the land that 
they still had a Wet leader, to rekindle 
the old fires which gutted the party home- 
stead in 1928. 

Meanwhile Mr. Huston clung stub- 
bornly to his chairmanship. His friends 
implored him to resign for the party’s 
good, which he vehemently refused to do. 
He kept far away from the White House, 
perhaps lest President Hoover see him, 
demand his resignation. In the Senate, 
Democrats primed their fowling pieces to 
blaze away at Mr. Huston when Muscle 
Shoals legislation, on which he had lob- 
bied, came up there this week. 

When Joseph Randolph Nutt, Treasurer 
of the Republican National Committee, 
resigned his post as President of the 
Cleveland Union Trust Co., Washington 
bubbled with reports that he was prepar- 
ing to step into Mr. Huston’s place at the 
head of the committee. What gave sub- 
stance to this rumor was the high favor 
in which Mr. Nutt is held by all factions 
of the G. O. P. A peerless campaign cash 
collector, a potent businessman of discre- 
tion and sense, Treasurer Nutt conferred 
long and feelingly with President Hoover 
a fortnight ago about Mr. Huston’s pre- 
dicament and the possible reluctance of 
Big Business to contribute to G. O. P. 
campaigns under the Huston leadership. 





Western Straw? 

Because Herbert Clark Hoover was 
nominated there for the Presidency in 
1928, Kansas City, Mo., rgth U. S. city, 
felt a certain obligation to the G. O. P. 
Its voters gave Hoover a 30,000 majority 
in the election, replaced a Democrat with 
a Republican in Congress. Last week 
Kansas City gave evidence that it con- 
sidered its obligation discharged. Its vot- 
ers elected Democrat Bryce B. Smith, 
baker, mayor over Republican George E. 
Kimball, lawyer, a solid Democratic city 
council, two Democratic municipal judges. 

In Washington, Jouett Shouse, chairman 
of the Democratic National Executive 
Committee, himself a citizen of Kansas 
City, loudly welcomed the vote in his 
home town as a straw in the western wind. 
presaging what he called a “swing against 
the Republican administration” which 
would reach a climax in the Congressional 
election of November. 
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SPEED... KEYNOTE OF PROGRESS 














NEW RECORDS 
“ ... the world shouts its applause” 


Front page headlines proclaim a new 
record. ..rotogravure sections present the 
smiling face of the champion. ..and the 
world shouts its applause to a new hero, 
be he pilot of auto, plane, ship or horse. 


Business Record-Breakers 


Business too, has its speed champions. . . 
itsmen and organizations capable of keeping 
an eye on the deadline and accomplishing 
the job at hand just a bit on the inside of 
that mark. 

To these industrial record-breakers comes 
something more than public acclaim... 
comes the satisfaction of a task well done 
and greater opportunities to exceed the 
records already set. To these victors over 
time comes tribute in the report of President 
Hoover’s Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes which says: 

“Acceleration, rather than _ structural 
change, is the key to an understanding of 
our recent economic developments.” 


Acceleration Evident 


Speed has become the keynote of Amer- 
ican progress. Everywhere, there is evidence 
of it. ..in transportation where planes and 
locomotives work in alternate shifts to 
quicken the lengthy journey...in com- 
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AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


munication where giant cables and radio 
waves hasten the world’s messages. ..in 
production plants where straight line 
methods have been adopted to effect sur- 
prising time and labor savings. 


In the design and construction of new 
buildings, branch plants and warehouses 
there has also come the need for greater 
speed. Rapidly changing methods of pro- 
duction and distribution force every pro- 
ducer to keep pace or drop out of the 
procession. New markets open overnight. . . 
and the first to serve them get the major 
profits. New products are perfected. ..and 
plants for their manufacture and warehouses 
for their distribution must be completed 
and in operation before competition can get 
into the field with similar merchandise. 


Speed Specialists 


Sensing this growing demand for speed, 
more than a decade ago, The Austin Com- 
pany, international engineers and builders, 
has been long prepared to do battle with 
the time element in designing and con- 
structing plants of all sizes and types, 
every where. 


Amazing records have already been set 
by Austin. . .erecting a mammoth six story 
manufacturing building in Northern Jersey 
23 working days ahead of the guaranteed 
90-day completion date. ..in the Midwest, 
designing and constructing a complete 
plant of 125,000 square feet for efficient 
straight line production, in the short span 
of 60 working days. Speed is vital in 75 
per cent of all Austin projects. 


Performance Guaranteed 


Perhaps more important than any other 


factor in this organization’s performance is 
the Austin Method of Undivided Responsi- 
bility. Design, construction and building 
equipment. ..ordinarily contracted for sep- 
arately. ..are placed under one contract by 
this proved method. Written guarantees 
tell definitely what the total cost will be. . 





In 60 Days 
“ ... complete plant of 125,000 sq. ft.” 


set a completion date covered by bonus and 
penalty clause if desired...as well as 
specifying high quality in materials and 
workmanship. 


Speed, not to the exclusion of all else. .. 
but speed that permits occupancy of your 
buildings weeks before you had expected. .. 
speed that puts you into production on that 
new article before competition is aware of 
its existence. ..speed covered by a rigid 
bonus and penalty clause in the contract if 
you desire. . .that is Austin speed! 


Helpful building data and approximate 
costs on any project you may be planning 
will be gladly furnished by any one of the 
Austin offices which stretch from Coast to 
Coast. Wire, phone, write or use the con- 
venient memo below. 





“SpEED Has BECOME THE KEYNOTE OF AMERICAN PROGRESS” 


“in production plants where straight line methods have been adopted to effect 
surprising time and labor savings” 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


NewYork Chicago Philadelphia (=== eae = The Austin Company of California Ltd. : 

Newark Detroit Cincinnati SSA te SS Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 

Pittsburgh St.Louis Phoenix : ‘ The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
Seattle Portland AUSTIN METHOD The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


D “The Austin Book of Buildings.” 


Firm.. 


Individual ........ 


We are interested in a.................. 


sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 








The Man you want to know 


makes himself at home in our Banks 


He calls on us often. He discusses politics, local 
problems and his own business affairs. He is our friend 
and through us he can become yours. You may be seek- 
ing a distributor for your products, whether they are 
dress goods or tractors. Whatever you want to sell in 
whatever part of the Middle Northwest, an executive in 


one of our 98 banks and trust companies can give you 
close personal contact with the men you want to meet. 

Any part of your company’s funds deposited in 
any bank affiliated with the Northwest Bancorporation 
makes you a customer of every bank in this great group. 
All the advan- 
tages of our 


wide and inti- 
mate contacts 
throughout 
the Middle 
Northwest are 


at yourservice, 








Territory Served by the Northwest Bancorporation 


NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


Combined Resources Over $483,000,000 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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The Northwest 


Bancorporation is: 


A group of 98 banks and 
trust companies located in 
eight states of the Middle 
Northwest affiliated for 
greater strength and to give 
more complete banking 
service to its 500,000 cus- 
tomers. In this great group 
of leading banks with com- 
bined resources of over 
$483,000,000 each bank 
operates under local man- 
agement backed by the 
strong central organization. 

To interested executives, 
we will be glad to send the 
Northwest Bancorporation 
booklet, “Blazing a New Fi- 
nancial Trail.” Write the 
Northwest Bancorporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


GREAT BANKING 
INSTITUTION 


OS ~Y y 


BancNorthwest Company—Investment Securities Division 
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INTERNATIONAL 
“Too Rich To Be Loved” 


The Young Plan passed the French 
Chamber of Deputies last week (see p. 
22). It had previously passed the Reichs- 
tag, after which political forces were 
loosed which caused the German cabinet 
to fall (see p. 22). And in San Francisco 
last week Mr. Owen D. Young made the 
speech of his life, ostensibly to celebrants 
of the University of California’s 62nd 
birthday, actually to the people he repre- 
sented at Paris when the Young Plan was 
made, the people of the U. S. 

Mr. Young told his fellow citizens that 
Politics is like a temperamental prima 
donna, rattle-brained and greedy, who 
dazzles and hoodwinks whole nations un- 
til the show is nearly bankrupt, then with 
tears and tantrums calls on humble Eco- 
nomics to save it, and when the show is 
saved begins to squander and to dazzle 
once more. 

Politics dazzled the Allies at Versailles, 
said Mr. Young, by telling them they 
could collect 33 billion dollars from Ger- 
many. Inflation, followed by hard times, 
brought Economics to Europe’s rescue, 
and the Allies finally agreed with Ger- 
many under Mr. Young’s chairmanship 
that the practical amount to be paid is 
nine billions. 

But no sooner did Economics put the 
show on this practical, going basis than 
Politics (i. e. Mr. Snowden) tried to daz- 
zle Englishmen at The Hague Conference 
with the hope that they could get more 
out of Germany than Economics had said 
was possible. Of the subsequent resigna- 
tion of Dr. Schacht as director of the 
Reichsbank in protest against what was 
done at the second Hague Conference, Mr. 
Young warmly said: 

“Dr. Schacht has been accused in tak- 
ing this action of having domestic politi- 
cal ambitions [to be elected President of 
Germany]. It is fair to him to say that 
his protest arose, not because there was 
Politics in Dr. Schacht, but because Poli- 
tics had again crept into the [Young] 
Plan,” 

However, Mr. Young does not share Dr. 

Schacht’s pessimism. Said he: “I have no 
fear of the slight political tinge which the 
Plan took on at The Hague.” (Dr. Schacht 
holds that The Hague signatures hung an 
Allied sword over Germany's head; but 
Mr. Young cheerfully claimed that the 
“military sanctions” provided in case of 
German refusals to pay have “a most at- 
tenuated form,” can be ignored as a mere 
“tinge.’’) 
_Abrupt and certainly not over optimis- 
tic was Mr. Young’s conclusion as to 
whether Germany can pay the nine bil- 
lions she has now agreed to pay. About 
six of these billions will eventually go to 
the U. S. in liquidation of the Allied War 
debts, the Allies keeping the balance for 
themselves. 

“Each of those countries [Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, etc.], you will re- 
member,” continued Mr. Young, “had 
protested against the burden of their in- 
debtedness to the U. S.... Yet they 
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International 


MMe TvussaAupb’s CONFERENCE 


It had some “stiff competition.” 


have paid the compliment of assuming 
that she can bear the burden of them all, 
together with a substantial premium.” 

Mr. Young suggested that German 
“capacity for scientific research and... 
ability to apply it,’ would alone enable 
the Fatherland, perhaps, to pay. Finally, 
suddenly, he uttered two warnings and a 
prayer. 

First warning: “If Germany does make 
the payments . . . the rest of the world 
must be careful to avoid the enervating 
effects resulting from the effects of re- 
ceiving such payments.” 

Second warning: ‘‘America is too rich 
to be loved.” 

The prayer: “I pray for sober and sen- 
sible responsibility, a spirit of gratitude 
for the things we have . ... and most of 
all, restraint in speech.” 

Parenthetically Democrat Young laid 
down the economic dogma that “tariffs 
and other petty political barriers” are 
definitely pernicious. “Let no man think, 
cried Economist Young, “that the living 
standards of America can be permanently 
maintained at a measurably higher level 
than those of other civilized countries. 
Either we shall lift theirs to ours or they 
will drag ours down to theirs.” 

The most scornful words which Eco- 
nomics spoke to Politics through the 
larynx of Mr. Young were: “Washington 

. makes our political contacts abroad 
but they are relatively superficial and in- 
consequential.” 


-_— 6 


Waxworks & Whatnots 

Steadily the London Naval Conference 
continued last week to dwindle in news in- 
terest. If U. S. citizens had been inter- 
ested enough to read much about it, or to 
care much about what they read, they 





might have been shocked, perhaps unduly 
alarmed. It is the same with the Chinese 
Famine. Thousands of people have been 
starving to death, month after month, and 
the thousands have been tediously adding 
up to million after million for so long that 
few practical U. S. citizens give it a 
thought. In London the practical propri- 
etors of Mme Tussaud’s Waxworks Gal- 
leries have made a waxwork conference 
(see cut). Englishmen thought it a joke 
last week to say that the real conference 
was providing “stiff competition” for the 
waxwork. 

Hoover Leadership. In the first few 
weeks of the Conference, praise was heard 
for Statesman Stimson’s “negative leader- 
ship.” He had in his pocket the Hoover- 
MacDonald agreement reached at Rapidan 
(True, Oct. 14). This about covered the 
Anglo-U. S. naval situation, which was thus 
“in the bag.” 

Senator Reed, delegate, was assigned to 
the chore of negotiating with Ambassador 
Matsudaira, Japanese delegate. Together 
they had whipped into shape a tolerably 
satisfactory naval agreement (TIME, 
March 31) which the British like and 
which despatches from Tokyo said last 
week the Japanese government will reluc- 
tantly accept. That too was “in the bag.” 

But even before the U. S. delegation left 
Washington, President Hoover had re- 
ceived the French note of Dec. 25, 1929, 
in which Prime Minister André Tardieu 
fully and frankly laid down the proposition 
that France cannot in safety reduce her 
naval armaments unless the Powers will 
guarantee her safety. Several prominent 
newsorgans, including the New York 
World, pointed out at the time that this 
French position must block the Confer- 
ence (as it has blocked it for ten 
weeks at a cost to the U. S. of $300,000). 
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It was suggested that the President request 
delay, to permit diplomatic exchanges with 
France before the Conference opened. 
Fortnight ago the London Times explicitly 
blamed the failure of the Conference thus 
far on the double failure of Mr. Mac- 
Donald and President Hoover to hold 
such a preliminary exchange with France. 
But Mr. Hoover was pursuing a definite 
vision, a definite policy. It was outlined 
in full by the Chief U. S. Delegate at the 
first Conference session thus: 

“We are ready to stay here until the 
problems are solved, until the opportuni- 
ties are grasped and until we can give to 
the World an agreement.” 

“Conference of Nations.” Ever since 
that announcement there has been trouble 
with the Press (double trouble last week), 
because for weeks correspondents and edi- 
tors would not believe that this simple 
statement was the policy and the whole 
policy of the U. S. delegation. 

Men of vision like President Hoover 
and Mahatma Gandhi (see p. 24) can act 
with a stripping away of non-essentials, 
with a direct, total simplicity. “Negative 
Leadership” in England, “Non Violence” 
in India should win, must win if persisted 
in long enough. Thirty-five months of 
President Hoover’s term are unexpired, 
and the U. S. delegation costs less to keep 
going than a single battleship. There 
might be profound wisdom in allowing the 
“London Naval Conference” to become a 
permanent “Conference of Nations.” 
Time and again cynics have said that the 
only “real” good the League of Nations 
does is to provide a sort of cempulsory 
club where statesmen who would otherwise 
never see each other are forced to meet, 
jostle, rub their rough edges smooth. 

Double Trouble. The extra trouble 
President Hoover and Statesman Stimson 
had with the Press last week was of their 
own making. Correspondents of British 
newsorgans in Washington were told at the 
State Department in words which had only 
one meaning that the President did not 
favor any sort of “consultative” agree- 
ment and of course did not favor any type 
of “security treaty” whatsoever. 

The British correspondents put this on 
the wire. It reached London just after 
Mr. Stimson had announced (suddenly, at 
midnight to the Press) that he did favor a 
special sort of “consultative agreement,” 
IF (the IF more important than all his 
other words combined) IF this “‘consulta- 
tive’ whatnot could be drafted in such a 
way. as to have none of the aspects of a 
“security treaty” pledging armed U. S. aid 
to France in case of need. 

Naturally Mr. Stimson’s “IF” was some- 
what lost in the British shuffle, and next 
morning London papers said: 1) That Mr. 
Hoover wanted no sort of whatnot; 2) 
That Mr. Stimson wanted some sort of 
whatnot; 3) They drew the conclusion in 
biggest, blackest headlines that the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State had dis- 
agreed. 

Such headlines might have smashed the 
Conference. Heavy is the blame which 
cannot be dodged by those responsible. 
The more truth there is in the subsequent 
official statement that Mr. Hoover and 


Mr. Stimson were in perfect agreement all 
the time (see p. 19) the more ghastly be- 
comes the blunder of allowing the World 
Press to get a false impression which coul¢. 
easily have been avoided by simultaneous, 
identical statements in Washington and 
London. 

“Little White Fib.” Newspapers do 
not like to print statements one day, de- 
nials or corrections the next. Indignant 
was the talk of editor to editor, corre- 
spondent to correspondent last week. In 
Manhattan, focus of major news services, 
executives compared notes, agreed that lit- 
tle dramas, essentially like the following 
imaginary one, have been played several 
times in London in the past ten weeks: 

Scene 1: The Ritz. 

U. S. Correspondent: Mr. Stimson, was 
your conversation with Prime Minister 
André Tardieu this morning about Subject 
A? 

Mr. S.: No. 

Correspondent: Can you give me some 
idea what it was about ? 

Mr. S.: I have answered your first ques- 
tion. I have nothing more to say. 

Scene 2: French Delegation Head- 
quarters. 

Same U.S. Correspondent: M. Tardieu, 
was your conversation with Mr. Stimson 
this morning about Subject A? 

M. T.: Certainly, of course! 

At an early stage of the Conference, M. 
Tardieu’s actual words to one corre- 
spondent were: “But why do you Ameri- 
cans ask me? Why should you believe me? 
I used to be a newspaperman myself. 
When I worked for Le Temps we got our 
information from our own statesmen. We 
were afraid the other side might answer 
our question with, shall we say, little white 
fibs.” 

Progress. Friday, April 4, 1930, was 
announced last week as the day when the 
Conference will sit down for its next 
plenary session. 

@ Chief Italian Delegate Dino Grandi of- 


fered “a plan to save the Conference”: 
adjournment for six weeks. He was 
snubbed. 


@ French Delegate Aristide Briand re- 
turned beaming and imperturbable from 
Paris. “The deserter is back,” he chuckled. 
“Allons!” (Some correspondents thought 
that it was his shrewd “desertion” which 
moved Mr. Stimson to “save” the Confer- 
ence by his abrupt midnight statement.) 

Widely confused with Mr. Stimson’s 
“consultative” No. 1 whatnot (see above), 
was a French proposal that John Bull sign 
a No. 2 whatnot, interpreting Article XVI 
of the League Covenant as binding John 
to accept the League Council’s “advice” 
when war threatens. 

British Foreign Secretary Arthur Hen- 
derson flatly announced, after bickering 
with M. Briand, that Britain will not sign 
an interpretation binding her under sec- 
tion 2 of Article XVI, which would give 
the Council power to order out the British 
navy and army against a peace-breaking 
Power. 

But Mr. Henderson left a loophole for 
hope that Britain will sign an interpreta- 
tion binding her under section 1 of Article 


XVI, which would give the Council power 
only to order Britain to declare an eco- 
nomic boycott against a peace breaker. 

Magnificently complex and minutely 
legalistic seemed this curious French 
scheme, to which M. Briand clung as 
next-best to a ‘“‘security treaty.” 
@ A composition disk in an expensive 
leather slip case was presented to each 
delegate by George V last week. The 
disks, autographed by His Majesty, are 
records of the King-Emperor’s voice as 
he opened the Conference (TIME, Jan. 27). 
@ Wrote Funnyman Will Rogers in his 
syndicated article: “. . . I look for ’em 
| the delegates] on any boat now. If they 
can just get out of there before war is de- 
clared they will be fortunate. . . . It will 
go down in history as a dressmakers’ tri- 
umphal conference.” 

ee eee 

Ford Abroad 

Steyr is one of the best automobile 
names in Austria, but so poor is the coun- 
try, so hemmed in by the tariff walls of 
neighbor states, that Steyr earns only 
minute profits, nearly all of which go to 
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Str PercivAL PERRY 
His employer flayed English employers. 
satisfy its major creditor, the Bank 
Boden-Credit-Anstalt. 

Blatantly last week the Socialist news- 
organs of Vienna screeched that Boden- 
Credit-Anstalt “has its Capitalist foot on 
the neck” of Steyr and other Austrian 
manufacturing firms, charged that the 
bankers are keeping the businessmen down 
and starving the workers, because only in 
this way can they “keep money control 
of the Austrian State. . . . Austria, a peo- 
ple of slaves!” ... etc... . etc. 

Nub of the story: the Socialists say that 
Sir Percival Perry, General European 
Manager for Henry Ford, recently ap- 
proached Steyr with a proposition that the 
factory be converted to make Ford parts. 
Steyr was willing, but Boden-Credit-An- 
stali is supposed to have blocked the deal, 
fearful that such disturbing Ford innova- 
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tions as high wages might be introduced 
into Austria. 

Vexed and wroth were English ty- 
coons last week when Sir Percival gave 
to the Spectator, famed London weekly 
review, a signed article by Mr. Ford in 
which the latter served notice that all 
Ford workmen will be paid at least £5 a 
week at his new English factory in Dagen- 
ham, while factories next door pay less 
than £3, and English textile mills pay as 
little as £2 7s (Tre, Aug. 12). 

“If a higher rate of wages would mean 
elimination of old fashioned and _ineffi- 
cient employers,’ wrote Mr. Ford, “‘it is 
evident that such an elimination is just 
what England needs today. . . . If some 
English employers are not efficient enough 
to pay high wages the sooner they go the 
better. . . 

“You cannot get good work out of 
poorly paid men... . It is astonishing 
how hard it is for some minds to under- 
stand it. It took about ten years in the 
U. S., but it is now generally received as 
part of the practical science of business.” 

Parenthetically Mr. Ford interjected: 
“It has been said that in England we em- 
ploy only teetotalers. That is not true, 
but we insist on sobriety. We can only 
pay good wages to sober workmen.” 

Finally Mr. Ford took a poke at his 
only English rivals, Sir Herbert Austin 
and Sir William Richard Morris.* They 
make “baby cars,” the Austin 7 (7 h. p.) 
and the Morris-Cowley because in Eng- 
land larger cars pay a terrific license tax 
($225 yearly for a Rolls-Royce, $120 for 
a U.S. Ford, $50 for the special “British 
Ford” with smaller motor [10 h. p.], $35 
for an Austin). So far so good, but Mr. 
Ford plainly told the English motor ty- 
coons that it is foolish for them to try 
and sell “baby cars” in the British Do- 
minions, where roads are rough, hills 
steep, and greater horse power popular. 

“Some English cars,” wrote Mr. Ford, 
“have not been suitable to pioneering con- 
ditions in your Dominions, and your 
manufacturers have not attempted to 
make the type of cars wanted.” 

This criticism agrees exactly with con- 
clusions reached by the MacDonald Gov- 
ernment’s Trade Mission to South 
America (Time, Sept. 23), which has is- 
sued a report flaying English manufac- 
turers as too stupid and stubborn to make 
what South Americans want to buy, and 
secondly flaying English diplomats as too 
stiff, superior, condescending and ungra- 
cous to be of any use in promoting trade. 

When this report was about to be is- 
sued the office of a worldwide press 
agency in London received advance copies 
in time to mail them to South America 
before the release date, but were abso- 
lutely forbidden to mail to the U. S. 


_ “Although 18 years a motor maker, Sir Wil- 
liam has plowed all his profits back into his 
business, He announced last week that this year, 
for the first time, he will take a modest divi- 
dend of £250,000, will plow in the remaining 
41,100,000 profit for the year. 

tdustin’s sales success in the Dominions 
seems enormous to British eyes, trifling when 
compared with Ford figures. In June the special 
U. S. Austin will appear, is already being ad- 
Vertised as a cocky little bantam, has a bantam 
rooster trademark. 





The Ford method was imported in 
Czechoslovakia, high wages and all, by 
Thomas Bat’a (Time, Oct. 8, 1928). He 
is now the undisputed shoe tycoon of 
Europe, but unpopular. Socialist sheets 
charge that he pays his men double, then 
exacts triple and quadruple work from 
them. Germans believe in a modified kind 
of Fordization called “‘rationalization.” A 
rationalizer gives his men better tools and 
machinery, drives them harder, but does 
not pay higher wages unless forced to do 
so. Probably the biggest business issue in 
Europe today is: To Fordize or not to 
Fordize? Grand master of the invisible 
order of European Fordizers is Sir Per- 
cival Perry. 

Medium tall, erect, precise, a wearer 
of hard suits, unfashionable collars and 
old-fashioned spectacles is Sir Percival 
Lea Dewhurst Perry, 52, who was the 
original agent (1909) for Ford cars in 
England. 

Few dealers have any warm liking for 
Mr. Ford, because of his autocratic meth- 
ods and because the commission he allows 
them is the lowest in the industry, 17%. 
Before the War Mr. Perry (not yet Sir) 
quit Mr. Ford, served 1916-18 as direc- 
tor of foods, farm machinery, and later 
put through the enormous task of dispos- 
ing of Britain’s War salvage. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Ford went to 
England in 1928, the Motor Man was able 
to hire Sir Percival a second time, and 
from this dates the enormous expansion 
of Ford Motors Ltd., a subsidiary which 
showed profits last year of £1,013,506, or 
almost as much as dividend-shy Sir Wil- 
lam Morris made with his whole enter- 
prise. 

In January 1930, Sir Percival sailed for 
Turkey and came back overland through 
Europe, leaving consternation in his wake 
—such as the Steyr scandal in Vienna and 
the /sotta-Fraschini affair in Milan (TIME, 
March 31). Back in London, “Sir P.,” 
who is after all an Englishman, did not 
join Mr. Ford in lambasting his country- 
men. Instead, for his part, he discreetly 
praised the European workman, thus: 
“Laboring under the same conditions and 
receiving the same high wages the Euro- 
pean workman ‘s more efficient than the 
American, who is no miracle worker.” 

He added: “What is probably more 
significant is that during our task of ad- 
justing wages to secure uniformity* we 
found it necessary to substantially in- 
crease the minimum wage at our Antwerp 
factory. . . . The response of the worker 
was almost immediate and was displayed 
by a reduction of the minute costs... . 
In Denmark, where we pay the highest 
wages in Europe, we find the lowest unit 
costs. 

A significant fact which few U. S. citi- 
zens realize is that today Ford is the 
biggest U. S. name in Europe, bigger than 
Hoover, Edison or Morgan, vastly bigger 
than Lindbergh or Stimson. 


*The International Labor Office adjoining the 
League of Nations in Geneva, is preparing for 
Mr. Ford a report which will enable him to pay 
his workman in a given European country a wage 
sufficient to buy in that country what a Ford 
worker in Detroit can buy with his wage. 





IRELAND 


President Resigns 


Herbert Hoover is a president in the 
correct sense of the word. No Irishman is. 
But there is a man called “The President 
of the Irish Free State.”* Last week he 
had to resign. 

President Hoover could be impeached, 
but short of that neither law nor custom 
could force him to resign, even if all his 
pet projects were defeated in Congress a 
thousand times. Last week in Dublin, 
however, an adverse majority of only two 
votes in the Dail Eireann forced *Presi- 
dent Liam T. MacCosgair (William T. 
Cosgrave) to hand his resignation to the 
Governor General of the Irish Free State, 
His Excellency James McNeill, appointed 
by King George. 

“President” Cosgrave had been in power 
(the same kind of power as that possessed 
by the Prime Minister of Canada) since 
1922. He was thus the dean of European 
chiefs of states. Under his stern régime, 
tempered by the assassination of one of his 
ministers.+ Ireland has greatly prospered, 
speedily progressed, now makes all the 
Ford tractors that are made, has just har- 
nessed the River Shannon by a mighty 
hydroelectric network (Time, Aug. 5). 
With no War debt, with a strong, exuber- 
ant old people who feel they have made a 
new start, there is nothing wrong with the 
Irish Free State, except that it is not Irish, 
nor free, nor a state, but has the status 
of a dominion under George V’s Crown. 

Though out last week, Mr. Cosgrave 
was not down. The two-vote majority 
against him was a mere fluke. The leader 
of the Opposition was not even in Ireland, 
had nothing to do with the Government's 
defeat, was in fact in Chicago. Chances 
were good that before he could return 
Mr. Cosgrave would again be “President.” 

Chicago reporters found the leader of 
the Opposition, Mr. Eamon de Valera, 
throwing things into suitcases. He has 
never ceased to call himself “President of 
the Irish Republic” but might as well 
claim to be the ‘Man in the Moon.” Said 
he as he packed: “Should I head the next 
Irish Government, my principal concerns 
will be the country’s independence. the 
substitution of Irish for English as the 
official language, and the elimination of 
unemployment and emigration.” 

In Chicago, Mr. de Valera has been so- 
liciting Irish money to start one more 
newspaper in support of his cause: free- 
dom, legal Irishification of Ireland, state- 
hood. “Mr. de Valera cannot be elected 
President,” said Mr. Cosgrave confidently 
last week, “with the Dail as it is at present 
constituted.” 

Reason: de Valera deputies number 
only 57 in a Dail of 153. Having slept on 
this fact in Chicago, Mr. de Valera un- 
packed, resumed his calls on rich, Irish 
prospects, pleased his mother, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Wheelwright of£sRochester, N. Y.. 
who hopes to see her boy before he sails. 

*Official title: President of the Executive 
Council of the Irish Free State. 

tVice president of the Executive Council 
Kevin O’Higgins, shot down in the open highway 
from a speeding car, in 1927. 
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FRANCE 


Lace Crisis; Young Plan 


Not the London Naval Conference but 
reparations and the U. S. tariff put wrin- 
kles in the brow of Prime Minister Tar- 
dieu last week. Fiery French speeches, 
parades, and burning editorials made a 
hectic week. It started with pandemonium 
in the Chamber of Deputies. In the de- 
bate on ratifying The Hague reparations 
agreements (“The Young Plan’) chunky 
Edouard Herriot, perennial Mayor of 
Lyons, onetime radical Prime Minister 
(1926) thumped the tribune and boomed: 


“The recommendation to approve The 
Hague settlement is being moved by mem- 
bers of the government majority, which 
is generally regarded as being hostile to 
peace!” 

Came a hurricane of cheers, boos, whis- 
tles and the thunderclap banging of desks. 
Purple behind his pince nez, Prime Minis- 
ter Tardieu shook his fist, shouted: “You 
have no right to say that!” Prudently 
President of the Chamber Fernand Bouis- 
son clapped his silk hat on his head, 
stalked from the room. Chunky M. Her- 
riot hopped down from the tribune, 
started down the stairway that faces the 
section where sit deputies of the right 
(Monarchist) wing. Instantly they were 
on their feet, rushed menacingly towards 
him. Then up rose Minister of War 
André Maginot, six-feet-seven and broad 





©U.& U. 


GEORGES SCAPINI 


“The Americans are in an excellent 
position to retaliate.” 


in proportion. He planted himself be- 
tween M. Herriot and his foes. M. Herriot 
suddenly detoured to his own seat, sat 
down. 

Three days before, Messieurs les Depu- 
tés had started to talk about lace and 
automobiles. French lacemakers have had 
a hard time of it for the past five or six 
years. Fashion has shunned their stuffs. 
Last Spring with the return of long skirts 





and softer, more feminine lines, lace came 
back. French lacemakers rejoiced. But 
their hopes were dashed by the publication 
fortnight ago of the new U. S. tariff. Lace, 
embroideries and tulle, depending on 
quality, are saddled with a duty of from 
90% to 150 and 300%. 

“Tt is the beginning,” wrote the Paris 
Journal, “of the deliberate policy an- 
nounced by Mr. Hoover in Boston dur- 
ing his campaign, aimed at the exclusion 
of foreign competition by the United 
States. . . . In matters of business the 
Americans are not given to sentimen- 
tality.” 

In Calais, centre of the machine-made 
lace industry, an employers’ and work- 
men’s committee of seven called politely at 
the offices of U. S. consul General James 
G. Carter, explained that what they were 
going to do was not directed against the 
people or the Government of the U. S. 
Then, while the voice of Henri Ravisse, 
Vice President of the Association of Lace 
and Tulle Manufacturers, boomed through 
loud speakers, “Be calm! Be calm!” 20,000 
burghers of Calais paraded mournfully 
through the streets. 

In Paris the deputies were not calm. 
Wrathful lacemakers’ representatives de- 
manded revenge duties of 200% on U. S. 
automobiles and parts, prohibitive duties 
on other articles. Up rose Georges Scapini, 
famed “blind deputy” who lost his sight 
in the War, whose affliction seems to have 
given him a detachment and a vision 
denied most of his colleagues. 

“American cars,’ said he drily, “are 
already selling in France for twice the 
price asked for them in the United States. 
The existing rates provide ample protec- 
tion. French automobile interests are 
seeking to bar American cars in order to 
permit them to allow their business to 
vegetate without the benefit of the im- 
provements and progress which were re- 
quired of them when trying to sell against 


reasonable competition from foreign 
manufacturers. 
“We must not forget that we sell 


$100,000,000 worth of manufactured arti- 
cles annually in the United States while 
we import from them only about $32,000,- 
ooo worth. . . . The Americans are in an 
excellent position to retaliate.” 

After a full week of Olympic parlia- 
mentary games, Messieurs les Deputés 
abruptly quieted down to the Young Plan, 
passed it by the overwhelming vote of 
530 to 55 in a comparatively placid ses- 
sion, sent the Plan to the Senate where it 
is sure to pass. 


PALESTINE 

Urgent Need 

Jews piously rejoiced last week when in 
London the British Parliamentary Pales- 
tine Commission at last reported on last 
year’s massacres (Time, Aug. 26), an- 
nounced three conclusions: 

1) The massacres were not an insurrec- 
tion against British authority in Palestine. 

2) The spark commonly supposed to 
have lit the conflagration in Jerusalem on 
Aug. 23. 1929, was described as from the 


beginning an attack by Arabs on Jews, for 
which the Commission could find no ex- 
cuse in the form of earlier Jewish attacks 
on Arabs. 

3) The Commission finds that urgent 
need exists for an explicit statement of the 
broad future policy of Great Britain in 
Palestine—that is, whether Britain intends 
to hold on to her Palestine mandate and 
how she proposes to keep it in order. 


GERMANY 
Hindenburg +- Iron Cross 


+ Stresemann 


Most German cabinets since the Reich 
became a Republic have been “minority 
governments,” squeaking along with un- 
stable majorities in the Reichstag, seldom 
strong enough to be resolute except while 
the country was facing some long-drawn- 
out crisis in which party differences could 
be sunk and enemies could unite. 

On such a crisis the cabinet of that 
ineffectual Socialist, Pudgy Herman Miil- 
ler lived for 21t months’ until last 
week. The saving crisis was the Young 
Plan of reparations (see p. 21). When it 
passed the Reichstag, when the crisis was 
over (Time, March 24), the cabinet be- 
came a house of cards. “Poof!” went all 
the cabinet ministers last week. ‘Poof!” 
they voluntarily resigned. ‘Poof!” they 
gave the excuse of not being able to agree 
on the budget bill. ‘Poof!’ fell the house 
of cards. 


No poofer is Paul von Hindenburg, ma- 
jestic old President. He likes things solid. 
In the political shuffle of last week, he 
wanted to deal straight and well. Tower- 
ing more than ever in German hearts since 
the death of STRESEMANN, it was 
HINDENBURG who virtually picked the 
new Prime Minister, of course after the 
formality of calling politicians to “advise” 
him. 

In soldier fashion the President picked 
an admirable but not outstanding per- 
sonage, Dr. Heinrich Briining, bachelor, 
scholar, onetime machine gunner (Iron 
Cross and wounds), who just three months 
ago forged up from a quite dim obscurity 
in the Catholic Centre Party to become 
its leader. 

Soon the preliminary list of the “Hin- 
denburg Cabinet” was ready. A middle- 
of-the-Reichstag list, it looked like 183 
Centre votes. On left and right the Com- 
munists, Socialists and National Socialists 
would be able if they combined (and these 
extremes of fire and ice have combined in 
German politics more than once) to out- 
flank the cabinet with an encircling 218 
votes and defeat it when Dr. Briining 
faces the Reichstag. 

Only two facts made the “Hindenburg 
Cabinet” more than a house of cards: 1) 
The enormous psychological power of the 
name HINDENBURG, enough to para- 
lyze many an opponent; 2) The wise re- 
tention of Dr. Julius Curtius (hand-picked 
successor to STRESEMANN as Foreign 
Minister. With these two names and a 
reputation. for integrity, Heinrich (“Iron 
Cross”) Briining prepared to face the 
Reichstag. 
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HUNGARY 
Wong Kiss 


In London a scene in a film in which 
“a white man” kissed Miss Anna May 
Wong was ordered cut by British film cen- 
sors ‘on moral grounds”* (Time, Dec. 2). 

In Hungary and generally on the Conti- 
nent, censorship is for political, not moral, 
daring. When the Wong film was sub- 
mitted to the Royal Hungarian Censor 
last week, he was scandalized to observe 














ANNA May Wonc 


Immoral in England; in Hungary, 
“anti-monarchical.” 


that the white man who kissed the yellow 
girl was a Grand Duke. He promptly 
suppressed the film on the ground of its 
“anti-monarchical tendencies.” 

Next to Japan, Hungary is the most 
monarchial nation, all the more so because 
ithas no monarch. As U. S. citizens yearn 
for liquids the Constitution forbids, so 
Hungarians, because the Allies will not 
permit the restoration of the Habsburgs, 
passionately want a king. 

All over the U. S. are offices proudly 
signboarded “The Royal Hungarian Con- 
sulate.” In Budapest the No. 1 man is 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy de Nagybanya, 
commonly called abroad “The Regent,” 
but in Hungary officially “His Serene 
Highness the Governor of the Kingdom” 
—the only 100% kingdom without a King. 

In Budapest policemen snap to salute 
as the gleaming motor cars of the im- 
mensely rich, deposed Habsburg Arch- 
dukes pass. The U. S. Minister and the 
rest of the diplomatic corps periodically 
attend archducal leveés—mere play-act- 
ing, but taken in aristocratic earnest. 

Claimants to the vacant throne include 
several archdukes, but the sole legitimate 
heir is “Little Otto,” eldest son of the 
late, deposed Karl, Austrian Emperor, 
King of Hungary. 





_ *But last week Dr. Marie Carmichael Stopes, 
foremost British champion of birth restriction, 
won her long battle with the Lord Chamberlain, 
wrung from him a license for her cinema tract 
Our Ostriches, 


POLAND 
Pilsudski Bros. 


In his eleventh year of shouting 
through walrus-like whiskers the con- 
tempt he feels for Poland’s Parliament 
and Poland’s politicians,* Marshal Josef 
Pilsudski took a drastic step last week, 
told President Ignatz} Mosciki of Po- 
land to call to the Prime Ministry Judge 
Jan Pilsudski. Promptly the President did 
as he was told. 

Jan is brother to Josef. Jan remembers 
the time when Josef, equipped not only 
with walrus whiskers but also a handsome, 
goatlike beard, was clapped into jail by 
the Imperial Russian Government for 
making exactly the same sort of remarks 
he makes as Dictator today. Jan remem- 
bers how Josef’s lawyers suggested that in 
jail he act and talk like a madman, and 
how magnificently Josef played the role, 
and how the Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment was so obtuse as to transfer him to 
a hospital in St. Petersburg, whence he 
promptly escaped. 

If anybody in Poland understands her 
quixotic Dictator, that somebody ought to 
be made Prime Minister, and last week 
Poles were hopeful that, with Jan at the 
head of the Cabinet table, Josef (who 
insists on playing that he is only War 
Minister) will not snort and swear so 
much, will vent less often his favorite 
expletive: ‘Parliament! A _ prostitute, 
gentlemen! Parliament is a prostitute!” 
(Trae, July 9, 1928, ef seq.). 

Jan Pilsudski for prime minister looked 
like a good idea to millions of Poles last 
week, but parliament (tired of being called 
something else beginning with a “P”’) re- 
belled. President Mosciki was convinced 
by party leaders that Jan Pilsudski as 
Prime Minister could not get the neces- 
sary vote of confidence. Jan became con- 
vinced too. It was said in Warsaw that 
Jan convinced snorting Josef. 

Eventually President Ignatz Mosciki 
asked Colonel Walery Slawek, ‘tone of the 
Pilsudski colonels,” to try and form a 
government. “I should call Walery 
Slawek a romantic figure,” wired a native 
Polish correspondent, replying to a query 
from his U. S. editor. “He took part with 
Marshal Pilsudski in various anti-Russian 
enterprises before the War, during one of 
which his face was disfigured by the pre- 
mature explosion of a bomb.” 


RUMANIA 
Naughty Nicholas 


What would U. S. citizens have read in 
their papers yesterday if editors knew that, 
beginning tomorrow, all U. S. newsorgans 
would be under iron censorship? 

In Bucharest last week the editors of 
Lupta and Taranismul  (anti-Royalist 
newsorgans) were at such a zero hour. 
Next day there would go into effect a law 
*Poland’s Parliament is eleven years old. 
Poland’s politicians are of twelve major and ten 
minor parties. 

tBorn in Poland, but later a naturalized 
Swiss, and only in recent years a renaturalized 
Pole, he has been more often called “Ignatz” 
than “Ignacy,’’ answers to friends who call him 
either. 


providing jail sentences for printing ‘any 
derogatory reference or report concerning 
the Royal Family.” What should be the 
editors’ last unmuzzled words? 

Prince Carol, Queen Marie and Prince 
Nicholas of Rumania are beyond question 
the three most notorious royal persons now 
alive. Volumes could be filled with abso- 
lutely truthful statements about them 
which, under Rumanian law, cannot now 
be printed without risking jail. The prob- 
lem faced by the editors of .Lupta and 
Taranismul was thus one of selection. 

They decided to concentrate on Prince 
Nicholas, presumably because he is one of 
the three regents of Rumania, whereas 
Queen Marie has no official power. Lean- 
ing over backward, they printed nothing 
about H.R.H.’s morals, confined their last 
free words to his scandalous practices in 
respect to motor cars. 

Three years ago, after Prince Nicholas 
and Queen Marie returned from the U. S., 
H.R.H. began to dash about Bucharest 
with extreme speed and recklessness. In 
Rumania most people with automobiles 
are rich, and most rich people will not 
complain if their cars are dented or par- 
tially smashed by royalty. Indeed there 
is some swank in saying: “You see that 
dent? That's where Prince Nicholas side- 
swiped me!” 

But at last H.R.H. plumped full into a 
taxi and the driver started to argue. Next 
day all Bucharest knew that Royalty had 
knocked the plebian down, kicked him 
below the belt and had then departed, leav- 
ing others to carry the driver to a hospital. 








RuUMANIA’S NICHOLAS 


His doings are unmentionable. 


So disturbing to Rumania’s politics was 
this scandal that the Government provided 
Prince Nicholas with a special horn, at 
the sound of which all other motorists 
must now give way, as to a fire engine.* 
Since then H.R.H. has had no more motor- 
ing accidents. But the scandal has not 
subsided, and last week Lupta and Taranis- 
mul fired this final shot: 








*For motor-horn news from Finland, see p. 24. 
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They reported that Prince Nicholas, 
while out hunting on his Scroviste Castle 
estate, became so infuriated when two 
officials of the Ministry of Agriculture 
whizzed past him raising a cloud of dust, 
that he forced them to enter the Castle 
and descend to its dungeons, where he 
locked them up. 

Lupta and Taranismul printed that the 
officials had every right to enter the royal 
estate, which they had been ordered by 
the Minister of Agriculture to survey. To 
get them out of their dungeons it was 
necessary for Prime Minister Juliu Maniu 
and two members of his Cabinet to go to 
Scroviste Castle and argue for two hours 
with Nicholas. 

Four days later Prince Nicholas went 
motoring again but this time the law was 
in effect. Lupta and Taranismul printed 
not a word. Careening down Bucharest’s 
Buzetis Street he caught the wife of one 
Major Georgescu neatly on his mudguard, 
tumbled her in the gutter. In rage, Ma- 
jor Georgescu smashed the car’s window 
with his riding crop, then suddenly recog- 
nizing the Prince, stopped. saluted. 
Flushed with anger, Prince Nicholas or- 
dered the Major to three weeks’ house 
arrest. Major Georgescu’s commanding 
officer, General Vavrescu, further ordered 
him to apologize to Prince Nicholas in 


person, 
FINLAND 
Skilful Driving 

In Abo (the capital of Finland is Hel- 
singfors) recently the Civic Council de- 
creed the total suppression of “horn 
nuisance,” made it a misdemeanor for 
motorists to give audible signs of their 
approach. 

News of this deed flashed to the capital 
of Norway, “Beautiful Oslo,” fired mem- 
bers of the Royal Automobile Club with 
a great resolve. In a manifesto soon 
signed by aristocratic clubbers they pro- 
posed “that in every city of the Kingdom 
of Norway the use of the horn shall be 
done away with, so that the attention it 
involves on the part of the automobilist 
may be redirected to skilful driving.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Steel’s Sister 


An insignificant figure in Europe is Dr. 
Smeral of Prague. He sits with the Com- 
munist contingent of 30 Deputies. He can 
throw an inkwell clear across the arc of 
Parliament at the Conservatives with fair 
accuracy.* But nobody in Czechoslovakia 
would pay serious attention to Dr. Smeral 
if his wife’s maiden name had not been 
Dzhugashvili. 

In Moscow the most potent Communist 
of all is Josef Vissarionovitch Dzhugash- 
vili, whom the late great Lenin called for 
short “Stalin,” which means Steel. 

Dr. Smeral’s wife is Steel’s sister. She 





*Books, inkwells and finally one or both of 
one’s shoes (but these only in extreme cases) 
are among the stock arguments of European 
Communist deputies, usually in so small a 
minority that unless they throw things they will 
not be noticed. Most notorious for ink fights is 
the Parliament of the German State of Prussia. 





was told to pack up and prepare to leave 
Czechoslovakia last week. The police who 
told her to pack told reporters that she had 
been caught “engaging in Communist agi- 
tation in the Ostrau industrial area.” 

As boldly as Mr. Curtis of Washington 
ever fought for the rights of his sister 
Mrs. Gann, Dr. Smeral of Prague began 
to battle for his wife’s rights. ‘“Scan- 
dalous!” he cried, though no one heeded. 
“T have been elected to Parliament as a 
Communist by Communist constituents. 
Yet the police now propose to expatriate 
my wife for advocating the doctrines of 
her own husband and his constituents. 


Scandalous!” 
JAPAN 


No Nero; New Tokyo 

Sadly six years ago the present “Son 
of Heaven,” athletic, scholarly Emperor 
Hirohito, stood on the ramparts of 
Tokyo’s Imperial Palace and saw a 
third of the city burning up and shak- 
ing down. Nero would have enjoyed the 
sight, not so Hirohito. But last week his 
Majesty ascended the same eminence and 
had proper cause for imperial joy. The 
whole area of the “Great Fire” (see map) 
which accompanied the quake of 1924 
has been substantially if not elegantly re- 
built. 

It was of course necessary to report 
minutely to the imperial ancestors at their 
shrines all about New Tokyo. With this 
duty in mind, the Emperor entered an open 
touring car and, followed by 29 carfuls 
of dignitaries, made the rounds of nearly 
all places key-numbered on the map. 


THe GINZA and area of 
Big Business, Smart 
Shops. 


Big Sumida River (1) and little Kanda 
River (2), his Majesty can state as an 
eyewitness are still flowing. Buds are 
sprouting in the “Cherry Blossom Parks”: 
Shiba (3), Hibiya (4), Uyeno (5), and 
Hama Rikyu (6), which is every year the 
scene of the Imperial Cherry Blossom 
Garden Party. Different is Asakusa Park 
(7), a “Coney Island,” incongruously sur- 
rounding the Sacred Temple of the God- 
dess of Mercy. 

By no means without interest to the 
imperial ancestors is the Yoshiwara or 


“Abode of Daughters of Joy,” among the 
most sumptuous quarters in New Tokyo, 
and the first to be completely rebuilt. Not 
in the fire area was the smart residential 
district near the Imperial Palace and the 
Akasaka Palace (8) of Crown Prince 
Chichibu. 

Famed is the “Sunrise Bridge’ (9) 
from which all distances in Japan are 
measured. So sturdy was the Central 
Railway Station’s anti-earthquake bracing 
that it did not shake down (10). The 
“Hall of the Nameless Dead” (11) com- 
memorates 33,000 victims of the fire. 
Major Japanese banks: Bank of Japan, 
Mitsui Bank, Mitsubishi Bank cluster 
near each other (12), but the National 
City Bank of New York is aloof (14), 
Number 13 is the lucky site of the Im- 
perial Hotel, “most popular in the Far 
East,” refuge of Occidentals during the 
fire, completely proof against mere earth- 
quakes, though conceivably the earth 
might open and swallow it. 


INDIA 


Saint’s Progress 

With the awful persistence of approach- 
ing doom, scrawny, scantily garbed but 
great-souled St. Gandhi trudged on last 
week, hot-stepping toward the sea (Tre, 
March 24 e¢ seq.). 


Sunbeams dancing on the hard road 
made the barefoot Saint’s steps hot. 
Eighteen of the 79 disciples who tried to 
hot-step after him dropped exhausted, were 
bundled into automobiles by friends of 
the saint, rushed to the nearest village, 
weeping because they had “failed the Mas- 
ter.” 

All India was tense, watching to see if 
His Majesty’s Government would arrest 
Mr. Gandhi when he should reach the 
sea and evaporate a gallon or two of water 
for a pinch of salt, thus breaking the law 
which makes salt a British monopoly in 
India. Pausing at the village of Tresela, 
St. Gandhi made a speech (characteris 
tically) on a topic which had nothing to 
do with his main object of starting by 
example his long prepared campaign of 
“Indian mass civil disobedience.” The 
subject: Child Marriage. 


Child marriage was nearing its zero hour. 
Within a few days the law forbidding fe- 
males under 14 and males under 18 to 
marry anywhere in British India would go 
into effect. Mr. Gandhi knew that as he 
spoke hundreds of children all over India 
were being married by parents frantically 
anxious to get their sons and daughters 
in under the wire. (Theory: a mature 
man who marries a babe, aged two, knows 
that the young spouse is without worldly 
taint.) 

St. Gandhi himself was married at 
twelve to a girl of twelve. Said he last 
week: “Oh foolish ones! Without under- 
standing this law you are busy marrying 
off little children. Shame, shame! You 
are so ignorant, and ignorance is the cause 
of your slavery to Great Britain.” But 
though his own child-marriage was bitterly 
unhappy, he did not specifically condemn 
the custom, merely called it “ignorant.” 
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Before you invest, consider 
Water Works Securities 
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_. you have funds to in- 
vest, do not fail to consider 
water works securities. When your 
community votes on a bond issue to 
provide funds for water works de- 


velopment or extensions, vote Yes 
and buy some of the bonds when 


issued. 


By investing in water works secuti- 
ties you will be aiding the govern- 
ment’s efforts to stimulate public works 
projects and you will be putting your 
money in an absolutely essential indus- 
try. Everybody must use water. 

Not only is the demand for water 
constant and sure, but the capital ex- 
penditure for equipment to supply the 


demand is safely and economically in- 


vested, The principal expenditure in a 
water works project is for underground 
mains. Cast iron pipe is almost invari- 
ably used for water mains and cast iron 


pipe lasts for a century or more. 


Investors are usually taxpayers. It is 
to the advantage of both to ive cast 
iron pipe used when a water main in- 
stallation is put down in the com- 
munity. For cast iron is the longest 
lived and most economical material that 
is practicable for underground mains. 
Water and gas mains of ferrous metal 
(iron and steel) with the exception of 


cast iron, disintegrate from rust. Cast 


iron pipe is the on/y ferrous metal pipe 
practicable for underground mains that 
rust will not destroy. 

Consult your banker regarding water 
works securities of municipalities or 
utility companies. And when you see 
water mains being laid, look for the 
*Q-check” trade mark which identifies 
cast iron pipe made by the leading pipe 
founders listed in this advertisemert. 


Investors, taxpayers, city officials and 
engineers who desire information re- 
garding pipe for water, gas, sewers, road 
culverts and industrial needs, are invited 


to write to The Cast Iron Pipe Research 


Look for the ‘'Q-check’’ symbol stenciled 
in white as shown below. It is the regis- 
tered trade mark of The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association and identifies Cast 


Iron Pipe made by the leading pipe 


founders listed in this advertisement. 


Copyright 1930 by C. 1. P. R. Ass’n. 





From a sparkling lake 17 
miles away, a Cast iron pipe 
line conveys water to a New 
England city. Water works 
securities provide funds for 
installing or extending 
water supply systems, and 
the chief expenditure is for 
cast iron pipe which lastsa 
century. When the secur- 
ities are retired, usually in 
30 years, the pipe line is 
paid for and good for gen- 


erations of service. Con- 
sult your banker about 
investments in this indis- 
pensable industry. 


Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Re- 
search Engineer, 122 South Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago. 


Cast iron pipe bearing the ‘‘Q-check” 
trade mark is obtainable from the fol- 
lowing leading pipe founders: Alabama 
Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 219 
N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, II1.; 
Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; 
Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry 
Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.; United States Pipe and Foundry 


Company, Burlington, N. J.; Warren 
Foundry and Pipe Company, 11 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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EUROPE 


A Glorious Adventure For You 
This Summer! 


A vacation that ends in time only, but 
which will live on and on in your 
memory! Europe—make it your play- 
ground this Summer! An old world to 
. fascinating sights... health- 
» an entirely 


explore . . 
ful, joyous recreation . 
different atmosphere . + different ways 
of living . . . new contacts ... altogether 
a wonderful vacation at moderate cost. 
Where shall you go?—How shall you 
go?’—The answer is—confer with Cook's; 
their 89 years of experience in solving 
every variety of travel problem, is at 


your service. 


They may suggest Individual Travel, one 


of their special features, enabling the 


fullest expression of your own ideas and 


your specific needs. You may start any- 


where, anytime. You will be met abroad | 


—and escorted if you so desire. 


Or your requirements may best be served 
by joining one of their Group -Tours. 


These are many and varied—whether you | 
wish to emphasize luxury or economy. | 


OBERAMMERGAU 
Thos. Cook & Son are Official Agents —have 


been since 1860. Applications for accommoda- 
tions, seats, etc., should be made now to ensure 
satisfaction. 

Private automobile and De Luxe Motor Tours— 
Private or General Airpiane Travel—Travellers’ 
Cheques—and 200 Offices in Europe waiting 
to serve you. Steamship tickets by all lines. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS €O- 

















RELIGION 








Primate Perry 

A curious election was held last week in 
Chicago. It was preceded by no oratory, 
either to praise, defame or nominate a 
candidate. There were, officially, no can- 
didates. Nonetheless Rt. Rev. Dr. James 
De Wolf Perry, Bishop of Rhode Island, 
was elected presiding Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the U. S., 
became thereby the U. S. analog to Most 


Reverend Cosmo Gordon Lang, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 
Bishop Perry was chosen amid the 


whining of a great Chicago blizzard (see 
p. 13) so tempestuous that only 84% of 
the 134 bishops eligible to vote could 
make their way through it. On the sev- 
enth ballot, after unofficial conferring, he 





International 


BisHop JAMES DE WoLF PERRY 


He will remember the blizzard. 


received 69 votes, one more than the 
necessary majority. No one was surprised. 

Bishop Perry now finds in his hands 
the task of national Episcopal coérdina- 
tion, for which he has been strongly 
recommended by able services in reorgan- 
izing and simplifying the operations of 
the National Council. This work church- 
men believe will, among other things, 
result in an advantageous separation of 
affairs financial from affairs spiritual in 
the church. 

Bishop Perry succeeds the late Bishop 
Charles Palmerston Anderson who died on 
Jan. 30. He himself served scarcely two 
months, having followed Bishop John 
Gardner Murray who died eaily in Oc- 
tober 1929. 

James De Wolf Perry, $8, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., was born in Germantown, 
Pa., son of a rector, descendant of Capt. 
Oliver Hazard Perry, hero of the Battle 
of Lake Erie in the War of 1812. He 
attended Germantown Academy, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Harvard, Episcopal 
Theological School (Cambridge, Mass.). 
He occupied several parishes in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, married (1908) 
Edith Dean Weir, violin-playing and 
painting daughter of onetime Dean John 


Ferguson Weir of the School of Fine Arts, 
Yale University. He is president of the 
trustees of St. George’s School, Newport, 
R. I. At his summer home in Princeton, 
Mass. he plays tennis, tends a garden, fells 
trees. Firm-jawed, genial, sparse of hair, 
he is an enlightened divine whose culture 
should make him particularly welcome at 
the four weeks’ Lambeth Conference of 
Anglican leaders which opens in London 
in July. 

Mormon Centenary 

(See front cover) 

In the State of Utah the rock of ages 
has assumed strange forms. Geologically, 
as observed in such scenic reservations as 
Bryce Canyon National Park, The Cedar 
Breaks, Zion National Park (see map p. 
27), the rock has been sculptured by ero- 
sion, forming unearthly peaks and terraces, 
ornate gorges, petrified and ghostly cities. 
Utah’s religious rock of ages—its domi- 
nant church—is equally exotic. It is, as 
everyone knows, the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, or, more fa- 
miliarly, the Mormon Church. Fully half 
of Utah’s half-million souls are Mormons. 
The history and commercial development 
of Utah is more closely linked with the 
Mormon Church than is Roman history 
with Catholicism. 

Last week the thoughts of all the 700,000 
Mormons in the world dwelt in Salt Lake 
City, capital of Mormondom and of Utah, 
where the centenary of the founding of the 
Church was to be celebrated, exactly to 
the day, on April 6, 1930. A week of exer- 
cises and formal rejoicing was scheduled 
to follow. 

Holy rites of celebration would be se- 
cretly performed in the six-spired Mormon 
Temple, open only to Mormon church- 
members in good standing (i.e., approved 
as moral and right-minded by their local 
pastors—“bishops”), and thus long sup- 
posed by superstitious Gentiles* to conceal 
queer ceremonies of polygamous import. 
But Mormonism is by no means merely a 
closeted, holy matter. It is also a hard- 
headed economic system and the commu- 
nicants are bustling, practical, prosperous. 
Always have non-Mormons been welcomed 
to services and organ recitals in the great 
domed Tabernacle (seating capacity 
10,000) just behind the Temple. This audi- 
torium, where the late great Soprano 
Adelina Patti remarked: “My voice is 
twice as large here,” had undergone last 
week a vast refurbishing for a_ public 
pageant calculat-d to impress its audiences 
with the fact that Mormonism is a suc- 
cessful religion if ever there was one. Ac- 
companying the pageant would be music 
from one of Mormondom’s most cherished 
treasures—its mighty organ. In _ 186€ 
oxen began hauling the logs which formed 
its 32-foot diapason, its tiny flutinos. Glue 
was made by boiling strips of cattle and 
buffalo hides. Recently reconstructed, the 
instrument, with 5,500 pipes, is among the 
world’s largest, draws comparisons with 
those in Frieburg, London’s Crystal Pal- 
ace, Manhattan’s St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

Designed on a monumental, historic 


*By Mormons a Jew, or any 
Mormon, is called a Gentile. 
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ANY BLADE 


will give you 





2 More Shaves 


... with Mennen Shaving Cream! (and 
I mean good ones). That’s my money- 
back guarantee. Mennen shaves are 
better shaves, too. They have to be 
when Mennen lather makes any razor 
do its stuff well through 2 more shaves. 

Mennen alone gives you two kinds 
of shaving cream...Menthol-iced and 
Without Menthol. Both give that 
clean, comfortable Mennen shave. | 
Both build up a fine, quick lather in 
any water. Mennen Without Menthol 
is smooth and bland. Menthol-iced 
lather has a triple-cool tingle all its 
own. Both creams are delightfully 
Mennen...that’s the main point...and 
my guarantee covers them both. Take 
your choice. 

I hope you doubt my guarantee. 
I'd like to prove it. I'll even send you 
a trial tube to make the test if you 
use the coupon. 

Have you tried a 6-Second Massage 
with Mennen Skin Balm? It prolongs 
the invigorating freshnessof your Men- 
nen shave all day... Mennen Talcum 


for Men matches a J Henny. 


man’s complexion. 
Mennen Salesman 


MENNSh 


SHAVING CREAMS 








WITHOUT MENTHOL 


THE MENNEN CO., Dept. T-4, NEWARK,N.J. 


Jim Henry: Send me a free trial tube of Mennen, Jim. 
I'/l try it with my razor. | 


Address.................. ee Re Ca 


DC Send me Mennen without Menthol 
CD Send me Mennen Menthol-lced 


a sworn statement 
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scale, the pageant would begin, of course, 
in Heaven, where the Creator’s appoint- 
ment of Jesus as a Redeemer was to be 
represented with luminous effects and in- 
visible voices. Next would be shown the 
creation of the world and its peoples; the 
ancient prophets; the Nativity, Sermon 
on the Mount, Resurrection. Then would 
follow the dark period of apostasy and, 
finally, the story of Mormonism: 

In September, 1823, Joseph Smith, son 
of a New York farmer, claimed that he had 
talked with a radiant nocturnal visitor 
who caused him to be led, by divine guid- 
ance, to a lonely hill near the village of 
Manchester, N. Y., where he discovered 
numerous engraved and lettered plates of 
gold in a cachet of stone. Annually for 
four years he returned to look at the 
plates; then they were delivered to him 
by his spectral visitor. In 1830 there was 
first published The Book of Mormon, pur- 
porting to be a translation of the plates 
accomplished with divinely acquired eru- 
dition by humble Joseph Smith, 25. That 
year the Mormon Church, based upon the 
revelations of this book, was established 
in a farmhouse in Fayette, N. Y., and 
Joseph Smith became its first Prophet. 
Soon the golden plates were nowhere to be 
found. Prophet Smith averred that he had 
returned them to the heavenly messenger. 
Mormon curiosity still contents itself with 
by numerous early 
Mormon dignitaries which declares:“. . . 
We have seen and hefted . . . the plates.” 

The Book of Mormon (522 pages in a 
recent edition) contains the history of 
ancient peoples (among them the Lama- 
nites), who supposedly inhabited the West- 
ern Hemisphere, coming variously from 
the Tower of Babel and Jerusalem. They 
had apostles and prophets even as the 
Biblical peoples. One of these was called 
Mormon. To them Christ appeared. He 
ordained that, after the age of apostasy, 
his true church should be reéstablished 
somewhere in the Americas. That reéstab- 
lishment was what took place in 1830 in 
the Fayette farmhouse. At that time con- 
siderable numbers of the ancient Lamanites 
were still alive. They were customarily 
referred to as Indians. 

The new Church soon established 
branches in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri. Prophet 
Smith decreed that Mormons were prop- 
erly polygamous and took unto himself 
several comely wives. This practice, stur- 
dily maintained, was among those which 
brought general persecution on the Church. 
In 1842 Prophet Smith became a martyr 
to his faith. He had been arraigned 39 
times on various charges without once be- 
ing convicted. At length he was charged 
with treason against the State of Illinois, 
was jailed at Carthage. A mob attacked 
the prison; both Prophet Smith and his 
brother Hyrum were shot dead. In 1847, 
harassed beyond endurance by their ene- 
mies in the East, the greater part of the 
Mormon Church followed its new leader, 
Prophet Brigham Young, to the empty 
land of Deseret which has become thriv- 
ing, bountiful Utah, a Mormon achieve- 
ment. 

Mormon good fortune since the trek to 
Utah is due in no small measure to a faith 
which greatly admires and encourages 
prosperity. Mormons irrigated, planted 
and built with as much persistence as they 
prayed. A striking fact is that the Mor- 
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mons did not dig in the ground for metal- 
lic wealth but concentrated on husbandry. 
They made a desert bloom. A good Mor- 
mon, and the “good” percentage is extraor- 
dinarily large, abstains from tea, coffee. 
tobacco, liquor. He pays a tithe (one- 
tenth) of his entire income to the Church. 
He hearkens to the Mormon proverb “the 
glory of God is intelligence.” Thus does 
the Church seek health, wealth and wis- 
dom. 

Mormon health is proverbial; Utah's 
birth rate is generally higher, its death rate 
lower, its infantile sickness less than in any 
other State in the U. S. 

Mormon wisdom is variously apparent. 
It was manifestly wise, for instance, to 
abolish polygamy (1890) after the U. S. 
Government had begun an anti-polygamy 
campaign, imprisoning hundreds of offend- 
ers, disincorporating the Mormon Church, 
confiscating property, refusing to naturalize 
Mormons. To the Mormons, however, 
polygamy was a heaven-ordained adjust- 
ment. What to do? Prophet Wilford 
Woodruff, then head of the Church, an- 
nounced that after due meditation it had 
been revealed to him that heaven there- 
after forbade polygamous practice. Many 


’ were the individual violations of this mani- 


festo; robust, marrying Mormons still pro- 
fessed their old belief that millions of dis- 
embodied souls needed to be born, to es- 
cape the eternal darkness which would 
befall the unborn at the millennium. But 
gradually the wisdom of the Prophet per- 
vaded his followers, and Mormonism indi- 
vidually as well as officially abandoned a 
custom which had been its chief impedi- 
ment to material development. 

Mormon wealth, though impossible to 
calculate, is apparent to anyone who 
studies Salt Lake City commercially. The 
Church owns The Deseret News, two ho- 
tels, two office buildings, the Beneficial 
Life Insurance Co., and Zion’s Coéperative 
Mercantile Institution (first U. S. depart- 
ment store, 1868). Through the Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Co., the Church owns 24,539 
acres of farm lands and operates numerous 
beet sugar factories in Utah, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Montana, South Dakota. Board 
chairman of this company is Heber Jede- 
diah Grant, now President of the Mormon 
Church. But though net current assets are 
listed at $3,466,860, worldwide over-supply 
of sugar following upon Wartime excess 
production has gravely injured this indus- 
try, and President Grant says the Church 
would gladly quit the business, if possible, 
at a 50% loss. But if it be true that the 
Mormon Tabernacle rests, among other 
things, on sugar beets, it is likewise true 
that the Church’s beet-backing has been 
primarily for the benefit of the farmer. 
And the Church is not likely to forsake 
him in his lean years. 

President Grant also heads a company 
which owns the Hotel Utah, largest in the 
State. He is head of the Utah State Na- 
tional Bank, the Zion Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., of both of which the Church 
apparently holds majority stock. He is 
president of the Utah Home Fire Insur- 
ance Co. The Church is reputed to be 2 
minority stockholder in the Deseret Na- 
tional Bank, the Deseret Savings Bank. 

Big Mormon names appear on _ the 
boards of practically every important en- 
terprise in Utah, but none more often than 
that of Heber Jedediah Grant. Born 73 
years ago in Salt Lake City, he is the first 
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' Smooth, as well as fast and powerful, 


because its engine is unusually large 


The power plant of the New Series Pontiac Big Six is 
the largest in any six of comparable price. Its 200- 
cubic-inch piston displacement enables it to develop 
top road speed at the moderate engine speed of 3,000 
revolutions per minute. That is why you can travel at high 
speed or climb swiftly up a steep hill with assurance 
that the 60 horsepower engine of this finer Pon- 
tiac always will deliver its power smoothly and quietly. 
Its inherent smoothness, moreover, is increased by 
new-type rubber mountings which insulate the engine 
from the frame—by a more rigid crankcase which 
assures accurate alignment of its large, bronze-backed 
bearings—and by the Harmonic Balancer which 
nullifies torsional vibration in the crankshaft. 


In addition to the smoothness of its engine, Pontiac 
provides numerous other features to enhance your 
pleasure and comfort while driving. The interiors of 
its new Fisher bodies are spacious, with deep-cushioned 
seats smartly upholstered in fine mohair. The driver's 





Illustrated above: The 2-Door Sedan * Body by Fisher 


seat is adjustable. Four Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorb- 
ers, now standard equipment at no extra cost, add to 
the car’s riding ease. A newly designed steering sys- 
tem acting on roller bearings makes it easier to handle. 
A new sloping safety windshield deflects annoying 
glare away from the driver’s eyes. 


Pontiac offers many more advantages, about which you 
can learn by visiting your nearest salesroom. There 
you can inspect the trim new styling of its body lines, 
the attractive new color harmonies in lustrous Duco— 
and examine the advanced engine features which make 
this car so economical to own and operate. Then, at 
the wheel of this finer Pontiac, you can obtain a first- 
hand impression of the speed, acceleration, power and 
smoothness which have won for it such widespread 
popularity. Your nearest dealer will be glad to arrange 
a demonstration. . . . Available in seven distinctive 
body types. All prices f. o. b. Pontiac, Michigan, plus 
delivery charges. . . . Oakland Motor Car Company. 


Write for an interesting booklet which illustrates and describes the design of the New Series Pontiac Big Six 


A FAMOUS NAME...A FINER CAR 


45 


AND UP, F. O. B. PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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“The Longest 


Gangplank 
in the World” 


from the heart of Manhattan to 
Le Havre de Paris 





Main Foyer “‘Ile de France” 


RANCE, in miniature, given 

wings below the waterline 

.+. that’s every French Line 
ship... the chic of the boule- 
vards, the gayety of the cafés 
and dance places, the thrill 
of the shops, the elegance 
of the ancien régime, the 
electric modernity that sets 
a pace for the world... 
all here, in the stately 
salons, the broad white 
decks, the marvellous 
suites and cabins °: 
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The cuisine is Paris, too, France 
‘ ° Mediterranean. 
in flavor as in name Cattins Calee 
... the service antici- April 25 
pates every wish... ie 

a” 4 

Breton seamen Paris 


April 11 -May 2 
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tamed theAtlantic 
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“Ile deFrance” | 


. April 18 - May 15 
century swing cae 
their modern - i 
miracles of De Grasse 

April 23 
speed and oes 
luxury from ‘ 

y “Rochambeau” 
New York to june 7 
Plymouth Faris 
and le “Lafayette” 
Havre. May 31 


information from any authorized French Line 
Agent or write to 19 State Street, New York 
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native of Utah to lead his Church (the 
senior of the Twelve Apostles, high church 
council, is always chosen President). In 
1918 he succeeded Joseph F. Smith, 
nephew of Founder-Prophet Joseph. Presi- 
dent Grant’s father died when his son was 
nine. The boy played smart baseball, de- 
veloped a florid script of which he is still 
proud, worked at journalism until he ran 
the paper (the late Salt Lake Herald), 
organized insurance companies, banks. 
Meanwhile, in 1877, he married Lucy 
Stringham. Seven years later, on May 26, 
he espoused Augusta Winters and, on May 
27, Emily Wells. The last is the only one 
of his three wives now alive. In 1882 a 
startling businessman, aged 25, he was 
chosen one of the Twelve Apostles. Dur- 
ing 1901-03 he lived in Japan as a°Mor- 
mon missionary, then served two years as 
head of missionary activity in Europe. 

Tall, bewhiskered, graced with patri- 
archal kindness and authority, he is, as 
divinely authorized President, Prophet, 
Seer and Revelator of the Latter-day 
Saints, responsible to no one for his ad- 
ministration of L. D. S. affairs. Two other 
high priests or Presidents constitute with 
him the First Presidency or governing 
triumvirate of the Church: Anthony W. 
Ivins, Charles Wilson Nibley. Both are 
potent Salt Lake City financiers, board 
members. Next are the Twelve Apostles, 
most famed of whom is U. S. Senator 
Reed Smoot, chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, devout Mormon and 
second in line for the Mormon Presidency 
(Time, April 8, 1929). Next are the Pre- 
siding Patriarch (head evangelist), the 
First Quorum of Seventy (foreign minis- 
try), the Presiding Bishopric (temporal 
affairs), the Standing Ministry (high 
priests, seventies, elders, priests, teachers, 
deacons ). 

A Mormon diocese, called a stake, in- 
cludes men of varying degrees of priest- 
hood. All worthy male Mormons belong 
to the priesthood. And each and every one 
is a Latter-day Saint. Able Saints not al- 
ready mentioned: Apostle George Albert 
Smith, past president of the International 
Irrigation Congress; Apostle James Ed- 
ward Talmadge, famed geologist, onetime 
President of the University of Utah; 
Apostle John Andreas Widtsoe, irrigation 
expert, member of the Boulder Dam fact- 
finding committee of which Herbert Clark 
Hoover was chairman; U. S. Senator Wil- 
liam Henry King of Utah; James Henry 
Moyle, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the Wilson Administration; Edgar 
Bernard Brossard, U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sioner; Heber Manning Wells, treasurer 
of U. S. Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
Corp.; Joshua Reuben Clark, Jr., Under- 
secretary of State under Calvin Coolidge; 
Dr. Harvey Fletcher, famed acoustics’ 
expert (Bell Telephone laboratories). 
American Saints 

Many an American has died in heroic 
circumstances, but until lately it has not 
appeared that any North American has 
saintworthy miracles.* (No 
one who has not performed at least two 

*South American Saints include: St. Rose of 
Lima, Peru, first all American saint, Patroness 
of South America (1586-1617): St. Francis 
Solano, also of Lima (‘The Wonder Worker of 
the New World”); St. Peter Claver (baptized 
300,000 South American Negroes); St. Toribio 
(Archbishop of Lima). 


miracles, and in addition died an heroic 
death, is canonized as a saint by the 
Catholic Church.) In Vatican City last 
week, however, the Congregation of Sa- 
cred Rites passed by a comfortable ma- 
jority the credentials of eight New York 
and Canadian martyrs (six Jesuits, two 
laymen), and the Holy Office prepared to 
canonize them as saints. The group was 
credited with two miracles, and each with 
an heroic death. 

In his Jesuit Martyrs of North America 
meticulous Father John J. Wynne, S.J., 
describes with careful detail how the mar- 
tyrs were tortured in the New York and 
Canadian woods by Indians whe tore out 
their nails, hair and beards, chewed their 
fingers, and as one martyr said “even went 
so far—a savage act—as in cold blood 
[to] wound us with their nails, which are 
extremely sharp, in the most tender and 
sensitive parts of the body.” Eventually 
all eight were despatched by the Indians, 
several with tomahawks. There is no ques- 
tion of the heroic circumstances of their 
deaths. But many an American has been 
tomahawked. What miracles did the eight 
perform? 

Father Wynne, who prepared and pre- 
sented the credentials of the martyrs for 
canonization, is reticent on this point in 
his book, but last week the Vatican sup- 
plied a clear description. The miracles 
were performed i virtue of the martyrs 
collectively less than four years ago. They 
took the form of cures. The first miracle 
was that Sister Marie-Maxima of a reli- 
gious House of St. Hyacinth in Quebec 
recovered “perfectly and instantaneously” 
on Dec. 30, 1927, from a prolonged at- 
tack of tubercular peritonitis. Second 
miracle was that Sister Savoie of the dio- 
cese of Chatham (Canada) had on July 9, 
1926, a cure, also perfecta et instantanea, 
of prolonged tubercular peritonitis. 
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Straton to Muncie 


The late Dr. John Roach _ Straton, 
scorching, oratorical Pastor of Manhat- 
tan’s Calvary Baptist Church, who looked 
often on Manhattan’s pleasure domes and 
called them bad, was survived when he died 
last year by four sons—Hillyer Hawthorne, 
preacher; John Charles, lawyer; Warren 
Badenock, sculptor; George Douglas, 
schoolboy. 

Straton admirers interestedly follow the 
career of son Hillyer Hawthorne, 25, holi- 
est issue of a holy man. He was acting 
pastor at his father’s church until that 
pulpit was officially filled a few weeks ago 
by the Rev. Will H. Houghton from At- 
lanta. Then he considered two calls, one 
to the Park Avenue Baptist Church of 
Paterson, N. J., another to the First Bap- 
tist Church of Muncie, Ind. Last week 
he chose Muncie, where he will, due to 
the church’s size, automatically acquire 
prominence among Indiana Baptists. 
Pastor emeritus of the Muncie First Bap- 
tist is soldierly William Graham Everson, 
last November appointed by President 
Hoover to be Chief of the War Depart- 
ment’s Militia Bureau (Time, Nov. 11). 

Tall, slim, fine-featured like his father, 
Hillyer Hawthorne Straton also inherits 
much of the paternal eloquence. He 
studied at Mercer University (Ga.), East- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia. He has been married two years. 
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“At 50, he is retiring 
to Enjoy Life on the 


'  Ineome from *300.000” 


Dr. E. A. Foster, President of the Peoples National Bank, Patchogue, N. Y., 


tells about an investor who “kept his feet on the ground.” 


“WUST A FEW WEEKS AGO,” 
said Dr. Foster, “I saw one of 
the most graphic and gratifying 

instances in my experience of how 

sound investments steadily made 
and carefully watched do pay better 
in the end than speculation. It was 
just the same old tortoise and hare 
story. 
“One of our customers, Mr. M—, 
* came in, and said he had sold out his 
business and was going to retire and 
enjoy life. I don’t believe he is a day 
over 50. He has a fine, growing 
family to educate, and they have all 
gone off on one of those around the 
world cruises together. 

“Mr. M— isn’t one who would be 
called an extraordinary man,” con- 
tinued Dr. Foster, ““—just a feet-on- 
the-ground citizen who lived right 
up to the Yankee tradition for hard 
work and thrift. For the past 25 
years he has been buying gilt-edge 





investments and plowing the income 
back into other sound securities. I 
never saw a cleaner list of investments 
than his—it looks like a life insurance 
company reserve. 

“Last fall, after the market panic, 
plenty of people around here worried 
themselves sick—but he hadn’t any 
headaches, for he never let the 
speculating fever touch him. Years 
ago, he bought somestock that turned 


out to be worthless, and he always 
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nservative investments, 


S.W. STRAUS &«& CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 
Srraus BuILDINGs...In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, 


Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 
Other Offices in 36 Principal Cities. 





















































VER goo bankers, in all parts of 
America, have chosen from of- 
ferings of S. W. Straus & Co. for their 
own reserves and for recommendation 
to their customers. Like conservative 
bankers everywhere, they practice 
what they preach to their own cus- 
tomers—that safety must always be 
the first principle in investing. 
Thrifty, provident men and women of 
moderate as well as large means are the in- 
vestors whom S. W. Straus & Co. has served 
ever since the business was founded in 
1882, and today this house is serving over 
175,000 of such investors. Many of them 
bring all their funds to S. W. Straus & Co. 
for investment; a number of them have 
dealt with this firm exclusively for a quar- 
ter of a century. S. W. Straus & Co. has 
been helpful in establishing a sound in- 
vestment program for many men and 
women who, although they come from all 
walks of life, are alike in that they will not 
be persuaded to risk their principal. 
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S. W. STRAUS & CO, 


565 Fifth Avenue, New York City: or 
Michigan Ave., at Jacksou Blvd., Chicago: or 


79 Post St., San Francisco. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
a copy of Booklet T-102. Please rec- 


ommend investment for $ 
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“That’s our 
electric 


SARSTIOT 25 2 


It runs the oil burner without a hitch, 
never asks for wages, and keeps the 


house warm as toast’’ 


It looks like a mere thermometer and clock 
but as far as the temperature ot your home 
is concerned a house full of servants could 
not make you as comfortable. 

It hangs inconspicuously on the wall, yet 
it improves your health, saves your time, 
and reduces your bills for fuel. 

It seems to do nothing yet it is actively on 
the job every minute of the day and night. 
Your oil burner could not possibly function 
without it. For all its simplicity of appear- 
ance it performs the most complex duties, is 
the very nerve centre of the heating system. 

Lhe Minneapolis- Honeywell Heat Regula- 
tor is what makes your system automatic. \t 
keeps the room tempe rature uniform. It low- 
ers the temperature when you go to bed and 
raises it again before you get up. It prevents 
overheating in the boiler or furnace. In oil 
and gas systems it regulates the supply and 
the ignition of fuel. And it protects the sys- 
tem from any damage due to ignition failure. 

After all, what could be more important 
when selecting an automatic heating system 
than the automatic part of it? 

For 45 years Minneapolis- Honeywell has 
led in the development of automatic heat 
controls, Our engineers have worked hand 
in hand with the makers of oil burners, gas 


you sleep. It automatically lowers 





Oil heating becomes completely automatic when the 
thermostat is equipped with the trusty Minneapolis- 
Honeywell clock. This remarkable clock saves fuel while 
the temperature at 
night and raises it again in the morning bef re you rise. 
heaters and mechanical coal stokers, design- 
ing the special controls needed by each. 

If you are buying any type of automatic 
heating system, the price you pay includes 


lable controls, The 


the cost of good depen 
leading manufacturers furnish Minneapolis- 
Honeywell controls as standard equipment. 
Make certain you get the best. Insist on 
Minneapolis- Honeywell Automatic Heat 
Control. In the meantime write for free 
booklet «<The High Cost of ¢ )verheating’’ 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL (Also 


temperature, pressure and 


REGULATOR Co., 
manufacturers of industrial 
safety combustion controllers, industrial motor valves, 


automatic control for unit heaters, and Jewell Tem- 


perature Regulators.) Executive Offices: 2925 Fourth 
Avenue So., Minneapolis. Canadian Office: Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Ltd., 123 York St., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Branch offices and distrib- 


utors in principal cities. Authorized factory-trained 


representatives in almost every city 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HONEYWELL 


HEAT REGULATOR 
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SCIENCE 


Big Switch 

Ever since electrical engineers found it 
economical to transmit high voltages of 
electricity from powerful central stations, 
they have had trouble handling the goods 
to be delivered. Simply to turn on and off 
a monster current requires monster circuit- 
breakers (switches). For currents of 
220,000 volts, switches have had to be as 
large as water tanks’ on apartment house 
roofs. It was necessary to immerse the 
breaker points in an oil bath of high insu- 
lating properties to smother the flashing 
arc when the circuit was broken. Fre- 
quently it was necessary to change the oil 
which was carbonized (made more con- 
ducting) by each arc. 

Fortnight ago Siemens Schuckert of Ber- 
lin* announced a new switch to handle 
current up to 600,000 volts without spat- 
tering fire. It does not resort to the use 
of oil baths or air blasts. It operates in a 
pool of a secret liquid, allegedly far more 
efficient than oil. 





Electricity-Gravity 

Science has been taking slow, groping 
steps toward a common explanation for all 
physical phenomena. James Clerk Max- 
well (1831-79), father of the trend, stated 
that electricity and magnetism were nearly 
the same thing. Step by step interrelations 
have been discovered between electricity, 
magnetism, light, gravity. The general 
tendency is to reduce the universe to one 
of wave phenomena. 

Little over a year ago Albert Einstein 
announced his field theory, asserting a defi- 
nite relationship between electricity and 
gravity; asserting that they are inter- 
related to the extent that they are expres- 
sible by common equations. To the world 
he gave out the root formulae of his in- 
vention, called field equations (Time, Feb. 
18, 1929). 

Great was the reception granted this 
announcement. Few, however, were those 
who understood it, ever dreamed of un- 
derstanding it. After the glamorous recep- 
tion, flaws began to appear in Dr. Ein- 
stein’s mother equations, their accuracy 
was challenged. Once again grizzled Ein- 
stein retired to his iron-doored garret 
room and set to work with a colleague, 
Dr. W. Mayer, on the revision and proot 
of his formulae. 

Last week he came out, announced to 
the world in general and the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences in particular that he 
had revised his original work, had gone 
one step further, had solved his field equa- 
tions for a definite set of physical facts. 

In the development of a natural law two 
steps are necessary: 1) Statement of the 
law; 2) Application of the law to specific 
problems. Thus, almost anyone can make 
a statement so long as it does not contra- 
dict accepted laws. The difficulty is en- 
countered in proving it. 

Last week’s despatches from Berlin in- 
dicated that Herr Einstein had satistac- 
torily surmounted the difficulty; solved his 





Concern, of which Siemens 
Schuckert is a branch, is Germany’s great 
electrical equipment company. Employing 
110,000 men they manufacture telephones, elec- 
tro-chemical products, steam turbines, generative 
equipment. 


*The Siemens 
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Come to 
Straight-Eight 
Headquarters 


Marmon started building straight-eights in 1926 ... built the first 


straight-eight at the price of a six... built the first straight-eight 
in the $1000 field .. . has contributed more to the development 
of the straight-eight than any other manufacturer ...now pre- 
sents the world’s only complete line of eights ... On the basis of 
this demonstrated leadership we invite the 1930 buyer to come 


to “Straight-Eight Headquarters’—any Marmon salesroom. 


$1000 FIELD—the new, im- $1500 FIELD—the new Mar- $2000 FIELD—the new Mar- $3000 FIELD—the new Mar- 
proved Marmon-Roosevelt. mon Eight-69 mon Eight-79 mon Big Eight. 


| The New Big Eight 


MARMON 


THE INDUSTRY’S MOST EXPERIENCED BUILDER OF STRAIGHT-EIGHTS 


Marmon Motor Car Company °« Indianapolis 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL=TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


iN 


New grandeur... new thrills... new ad- 
venture await in Canada’s Rocky Moun- 
tains, the playground of the continent. 
In this setting Jasper National Park offers 
5300 square miles of untamed Alpine 
beauty. Climb peaks with Swiss guides; 
swing your driver on its championship 
course. Motor, hike, or ride to roaring 
canyons and placid lakes. 





The delightful informal luxury of Jasper 
Park Lodge with its fully-serviced log 
cabins is a fitting climax to each day’s| 
pleasure. Beyond Jasper—Mt. Robson, 
Monarch of the Rockies, and the swirling 
Thompson, Fraser and Skeena Rivers, 
call you on to the Pacific coast. Take the | 
Jasper Park-Canadian Rockies Route | 
through this scenic wonderland. 


Full information from any Canadian National Office 


CANADIAN Natl ONAL 


Railway System in America 


e Largest 


BOSTON CLEVELAND 
186 Tremont St. 925 Euclid Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave. 


PITTSBURGH 


ST. PAUL 
355 Fifth Ave. 83 East Fifth Street 


BUFFALO DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME. SAN FRANCISCO | 
420 Main St. 1523 Washington Bivd. 618 Second Ave. So. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 68S Market St. 
CHICAGO DULUTH NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE 
4S. Michigan Ave. 430 W. Superior St. 505 Fifth Ave. 302 Yamhill St. 1329 Fourth Avenue 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON, D. O. 
49 E. Fourth St. 705 Walnut St. 1422 Chestnut St. $14 No. Broadway 901-15th St., N. W. 
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field equations for two specific cases, 
proved his assumption. In the first case 
he selected an imaginary charged sphere to 
apply his formulae to, in the second a 
number of isolated charged points in space. 
Both conditions are actually represented in 
the universe. From the first the relation- 
ship between gravity and electricity on 
Earth may be determined, from the second 
the electro-gravitational relation of Earth 
to the universe. 

In applying Case 1 to Earth it is neces- 
sary to alter the globe to some extent. 
We must imagine it a perfect sphere, de- 
void of any flattening at the poles, devoid 
of hills, dales. On such a sphere the gravi- 
tational pull at any two points equidistant 
from the surface is equal. If we further 
assume that this sphere is a charged body 
the electrical forces will everywhere be 
symmetrical. These conditions exist ap- 
proximately on Earth. To such a sphere 
and to the two pairs of forces acting on 
it the parent field equations of Einstein 
were applied, found to bear out his pre- 
dicted relationship between electricity and 
gravity. 

The second solution of the formulae is 
in the nature of a confirmation of the first. 


—o-——_. 


Oil by Bugs 

If a new process devised by John Woods 
Beckman, Oakland, Calif., industrial 
chemist, proves commercially practicable, 
people will have tiny “bugs” to thank for 
their soap, salad oil, synthetic hot dogs,* 
margarin, shortening and such commercial 
products as Mazola, Wesson Oil, Snow- 
drift, Crisco, Nuco Butter. 

Vegetable oils occurring in cottonseed, 
linseed, copra, peanuts, are held in micro- 
scopic cells. About these cells there is a 
hard crust, largely cellulose, which must 
be cracked to release the oil. Of the three 
commercial methods, which produce some 
seven million tons of oil per year, the 
most used is the pressure method. 


The seeds or nuts are shredded to a 
meal, crushed with giant hydraulic presses 
which exert 300 atmospheres. The cell 
walls are ruptured, out trickles the oil. 
But this is expensive. 

Researcher Beckman studied the cells, 
concluded that there must be some bacteria 


| which would eat the cellulose walls, release 


the oil. In brewer’s malt he found the 
bacterium Bacillus delbrueckia, which was 
apparently hungry enough to accomplish 
this for him. 

Into a vacuum vat he introduced his 
bacteria, shredded copra, powdered lime- 
stone, water. After keeping the tempera- 
ture at 50° C. for six days he uncapped 
the vat, found oil floating on the top otf 
the mixture. 


Advantages pointed out for the new 
method, over the pressure method devised 
by the ancient Chinese: no great expense 
for initial plant installation, no expert 
labor required, low maintenance cost. The 
resulting oil is purer than that recovered 
by other methods, and the residue in the 
vats makes an almost pre-digested cattle 
food, superior to the “cake” derived by 
other methods. 


*Dr. David Wesson of the Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Co., inventor of Wesson (cottonseed) Oil, 
is working on a hot dog which will be made from 
the ‘“‘cake” residue left after the oil has been 
pressed from cottonseed (Time, March 3). 
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Towers, Medinah Athletic Club and Tribune Building, Chicago. Both Indiana Limestone 


THE NEW CHICAGO 


“Carved from Stone” 


pt pce ANDERSON (“Triumph of the 
Egg,” “Dark Laughter,” etc.) in Chicago after 
an eight-year absence, marveled at that city’s new 
buildings. His comment: “They seem to be carved 
from stone.” The public has indicated its approval of 
natural stone structures and has “said it with dollars.” 
Indiana Limestone buildings, according to surveys, 
have a better than average rental attraction. This 
certain “drawing power” of the stone building, to- 
gether with the speed of construction which stone 


makes possible, explains the amazing swing to Indi- 
ana Limestone in commercial building. Also, this 
fine-grained, light-colored natural stone requires no 
costly cleaning. Age but enhances its appeal. So 
modern business, simply from the dollars-and-cents 
standpoint, regards Indiana Limestone with favor. 
Let us send you an illustrated brochure showing 
various types of Indiana Limestone buildings. Or a 
volume showing residences. Address Box 778, Service 
Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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THE THEATRE 








New Plays in Manhattan 


The Old Rascal. The spectacle of Mr. 
William Hodge in a bedroom farce will 
come as a great surprise to his enthusi- 
astic admirers. Long have they been used 
to seeing him in dramas which rigidly ob- 
served, if indeed they did not extol, the 
principles of virtuous conduct. Now he 
appears as a chin-whiskered but frisky 
California lawyer who arrives in Manhat- 
tan bent on giving his wife grounds for 
divorce (among other things, she demol- 
ished his excellent wine cellar). His 
method involves a hotel room and a hired 
trollop, with whom he retires in full view 
of the audience. The farcical exploits of 
a crew of blackmailers nearly cause things 
to go askew, but Mr. Hodge at length 
avoids the dilemmas which, as playwright, 
he has devised for himself. That portion of 
the Hodge public which enjoys rather 
obvious double-meanings and bedchamber 
goings-on will have a good time. 


° 








Dear Old England. A group of Eng- 
lish aristocrats impoverished by the War 
and living in abandoned tramcars on the 
Sussex Downs, like dispossessed peacocks 
trying to thrive in old packing boxes on an 
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empty lot, would be sufficient suggestion 
for almost any kind of play one might 
want to write. Henry Francis Maltby 
found fun in the predicament of these 
elegants; he wrote a comedy about them 
which, whether or not they ever existed, 
greatly amused London, is now on view in 
Manhattan. 

At varying times it is sentimental, heav- 
ily, socially satirical, slapstick. But despite 
the romances and lampoons and pictur- 
esqueness, it is the reliable spirit of low 
comedy which prevails. There is a comi- 
cal, hungry goat, and there is Mr. Reg- 
inald Carrington as a lovable old Lord who 
can scarcely move without veering into 
some of the precarious make-shift furni- 
ture, thereby causing its collaspse. When- 
ever the temgpo lags or the substance thins, 
some such Violent commotion as Mr. Car- 
rington’s table-toppling is almost bound to 
provoke a horselaugh. 
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Revivals 

Fritz Leiber and the Chicago Civic 
Shakespeare Society. There are two 
schools of thought about Shakespearean 
productions. One holds that unless their 
splendors approach perfection, it is better 
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‘) WHAT DO YOUR LETTERS 





SAY ABOUT YOU? 


HERE is a thoroughbred quality and a fineness of texture 

about Old Hampshire Bond that instantly raise it above 
the level of ordinary correspondence paper. The executive 
whose business letters are written on Old Hampshire Bond can 
be sure they will be well received. He knows that the very en- 
velopes are in themselves endorsements of his taste and judg- 
ment... For over sixty years Old Hampshire Bond has been 
made, and for over sixty years it has been preeminent for busi- 
ness correspondence. Your printer or engraver will be glad 
to show it to you in white and its twelve attractive colors. 





HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER COMPANY 








HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


to stay home and read the plays. The 
other insists that the great Shakespearean 
characters were meant to be seen and 
heard, that anyone who resists their ap- 
pearance in the flesh, even though that 
flesh be pocked with imperfections, can be 
no true fancier of the drama. 

Fritz Leiber’s company is for the delec- 
tation of the tolerant second school. Mr. 
Leiber’s settings and costumes often sug- 
gest a theatrical rummage sale; his sup- 
porting cast is apt to make up in exuber- 
ance what it lacks in finesse. But Mr. 
Leiber, with energy enough to play Ham- 
let, Macbeth and Shylock on successive 





Fritz LEIBER 


. sometimes skims, never tortures. 


nights, has also gusto enough to concen- 
trate attention on himself, a worthy and 
gifted player. He sometimes skims his 
roles but never tortures them. 

He presents Shakespeare that lacks 
glamour but makes sense. His Hamlet and 
Shylock are thoroughly understandable 
men beset by equally perceivable woes. 
His Petruchio is an excruciating shrew- 
tamer. During his first Manhattan week he 
also played Macbeth, Malvolio (Twelfth 
Night), Richard III. 


In the new Chicago Civic Opera build- 
ing is an up-to-date secondary auditorium, 
red and brown and coppery, seating 900, 
where many Chicagoans in the past year 
have resumed their acquaintance with 
Shakespeare and liked it. Chief sponsor 
of the Chicago Civic Shakespeare Society 
is Harley L. Clarke, president of Utilities 
Power and Light Corp. Others: President 
Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern Univer- 
sity; President Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins of the University of Chicago; Rufus 
Cutler Dawes, financier, brother of Am- 
bassador Charles Gates Dawes; Novelists 
Booth Tarkington and Meredith Nichol- 
son; Managing Editor Henry Justin Smith 
of the Chicago Daily News. 

Fritz Leiber was born in Chicago, acted 
in public school, stock, and the companies 
of Robert Mantell, Julia Marlowe, Ben 
Greet. For 25 years he has played Shakes- 
peare up and down the nation. He is a 
trouper to the core—one of the few who 
resolutely keeps good dramatic company. 
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a . K f HELLEBUS SECRETARY & SALES MANAGER KEE LOX 
MANUFACTURING CO., WORLD'S LARGEST 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER OF CARBON PAPER AND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS —— 


says: 





smoothness of a Dictaphone system in full 
stride, are elements of decisive impor- 


tance to increased accomplishment.” 


Only when you've tried a new Dictaphone 





yourself... lifted the handy Featherweight 
“A TWO-WAY profit return!” says Mr. mouthpiece to your lips... will you realize 


Hellebush. “First, the Dictaphone isa how many are its conveniences and econ- 





business institution in itself ... a modern omies. The coupon will bring you a free 
NY Ad economical servant that by its own great trial, without obligation. 


capacity for work, and its amazing versa- 





——— 
tility, offsets the danger of inflated pay- : 
The New Model A-10x 
Equipped with 
Automatic-Indicator 





rolls, excess salaries, wasted space and 
over-equipment. It enables my secretary 


to do easily the work of two girls. 


“But there is also the convenience factor 





to make this dictating machine a paying 
investment,” he continues. “The time-saving, 


the accuracy, the orderly, machined 








Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 205 Graybar Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
In Canada: 33 Melinda St., Toronto. 


- i ais” 
' io I 
I'd tike to see how the Dictaphone can apply its economy and convenience to | 
my office. Just show me one. | 
Name | 
| 
| 


os ee 


Address 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—SERVICE EVERYWHERE The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
1 makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied, 
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| pee vernal equinox so justly cele- 
brated by the poets, is upon us 
again—revealing that the human race 
consists of two kinds of people. 


Those who, breathing deep of Spring- 
time’s earthy fragrance, tingle pleas- 
antly at the promise of summer in the 
air. If they go so far as to commit 
themselves, the simple statement “ ‘Tis 
Spring”! sums up their ecstasy. 


And the others, transfigured by friendly 
sunshine, soft breezes and fleecy 
clouds, murmur, “ ‘Tis Spring, | ought 
to have a boat!” 


If, unhappily, you should belong to 
the first order, there is just nothing we 
can do for you. But, if your Spring Song 
is keyed to the marimba symphony 
of caulking mallets, if you know no 
scent more devastating than attar of 
oakum, no blooms more sprightly than 
new bunting, here is the beginning of 
another beautiful friendship. 


For, seek as you will the world over, 








THE GREATEST NAME 


204 River Road 


GAR WOOD INc. 








you'll find no runabout so ship-shape, 
so sea-going as the boats that Gar 
Wood's craftsmen are building. And 
certainly there’s none to compare with 
them in sheer luxury of finish and 
appointment. 


Open or enclosed or convertible, the 
fourteen new Gar Wood models in- 
clude the very boat best suited to 
your individual taste and needs. 
Speeds range from 30 to 55 miles per 
hour, prices from $2,250 to $12,950. 
Delivery, right now, if you wish. 


You should have boundless pride in 
your boat—and you will if it is built for 
you by the men who build the Miss 
Americas. It is high time you had 
complete information on Gar Wood 
Boats. Why not wr'te today, now? 


As this ad is being written the new 22 foot 

Gar Wood Series is going into production. 

These are typical Gar Wood boats, reduced in 

size to sell at a proportionately lower price. 
Full details on request. 





IN MOTORBOATING 





Marysville, Mich. 


New York Branch: 1870 Broadway at 61st St. 





| MEDICINE 


Hospital Facts 

If 955,072 people in the U. S. got sick 
at the same moment there would be 
enough hospital beds for them. But if 
residents in 40% of the counties in the 
U. S. got sick they would find no hospital 
for community use in their counties. These 
and other facts were given out in the ninth 
annual hospital report of the American 
Medical Association, released last week 

Other facts: there are 187 fewer “ap- 
proved” hospitals than last year; 504 hos- 
pitals last year lost their “approved” 
rating; hospitals for nervous and mental 





| cases are increasing more rapidly than all 


other types combined; nervous and men- 
tal cases hospitalized increased from 349,- 
667 in 1927 to 395,407 last year; “by 
1934 we will have more than 500,000” 
such cases. The proportion of hospital 





beds in constant use was 65.5%, lowest 
ever found by this survey. 


oe 


Researchers in Arms 

Often have ardent research workers 
rankled under the interference of trustees, 
directors, presidents who meddled with 
their work. It has been necessary for them 
to smother their rage, remain sileat, when 
they have been restrained from teaching 
evolution, practicing vivisection, inquiring 
into sex tendencies, etc. 

In many a case researchers have been 
dismissed for daring to touch tabooed 
material. Last week some 600 of the 
land’s lead.ng biochemists, physiologists, 
pathologists, pharmacologists gathered in 
Chicago for the annual convention of the 
Federation of American Societies for Ex- 
perimental Biology, took steps to make 
the world safe for Research. 

Their action: appointment of a commit- 
tee to investigate offending institutions, to 
report at the next annual convention. Such 
institutions, it was proposed, will be black- 
listed; any professor who accepts a po- 
sition in one will be dropped from his 
scientific societies. 

Routine business of the convention was 
the reading of 72 ten-minute papers pre- 
pared for the occasion. Some points made: 

Pared Brain. Dr. Walter Edward 





| Dandy (Johns Hopkins) announced that he 





had found that two-thirds of a man’s 
brain could be pared away without damag- 
ing intellectual powers. He reported cases 
where he had removed both frontal lobes 
in removing a tumor. Said he: “To retain 
unimpaired mental powers a human needs 
only his midbrain and his left hemisphere.” 

Hormone Surgery. A hormone, se- 
creted by a gland at the base of the brain, 
was discovered by Milton O. Lee of Har- 


vard. It tends to lower combustion rate 
of tissue. This faculty might, he sug- 


gested, be employed to combat tissue de- 
struction caused by the hormone of the 
thyroid gland, obviate the necessity for 
many surgical operations. 

Heart “Brake.” Long has the peri- 
cardium, a fibroserous, inelastic membrane 
which surrounds the heart, been a puzzle 
to physiologists. Its function has been 
discovered by George Crisler and Edward 
Jerald Van Liere of the University ot! 
West Virginia. The inelastic sac acts as 
a brake, keeps the heart, the muscular con- 
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“ | Consider ee CITY for these 


e 
d ustria | REMARKABLE industrial growth in 
Kansas City yet leaves more than 
two hundred lines of manufacture un- 


e a 
ental op portu Nn | ties represented ... lines which would find a 


profitable market here. 





















men- 
by A thorough investigation revealed some 
ital 212 commodities now purchased in large 
west volume from other markets, 
unavailable from any local 

‘ab manufacturing source. 
pace Kansas City invites you to con- a 
them sider carefully this market of 3 ¢ 
ce 21 million people and this city | A Mark 55 3 ™ ola hh 
fring | of outstanding production and | These Industries 
ee transportation advantages. For |" i. See Kansas City 
_ that purpose, a book has been a 
rel prepared covering the city’s Pee sgn: 
ys industrial needs—a fact book. 
iwd In addition, special surveys of 

the market and manufacturing 
“yt possibilities for any specific Ss. 
Such commodities are available. , | 2 tic pea 

+f This may be your most | bd : Saya ae Reon 

logical expansion center. [3 i ss 

ae This may be your most 
pre- y J 
aa profitable marketing area. 
oes Let us give you the facts, 
nag- without obligation. 
abes } 
= 
et INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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= KANSAS CITY 


I am interested in this industry: 





MISSOURI 


Economical transportation is 
important. You can reach 15 
million people at lower freight 
cost from Kansas City than 
from any other metropolis. 


por I ‘atid the compen to my Saal a as as- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
course. 






Name 








Address 
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The razor rhythm 
ofa 


double 


action 


shave 


THE first action of Squibb’s 
Shaving Cream gives you com- 
fort while you shave. Squibb’s 
shields your skin from the bite 
and rasp of the blade. Your 
razor glides on ball-bearings 
. » « smoothly, rhythmically 
through your beard. 

The second action of 
Squibb’s gives you comfort 
after you shave. For Squibb’s 
replaces the delicate oils of the 
skin which most shaving 
creams take away. 

Without these vital oils your 
skin feels tight and stinging. 
With them, it’s smooth and 
soothed. You feel the differ- 
ence with the first stroke of a 
double-action shave. 

Buy Squibb’s Shaving 


Cream at any drug store. 


SQUIBB’S 


ShavingCream 








trol of which is not sufficient to prevent 
undue dilation, from going out of bounds, 
breaking. 

Autointoxication. Dr. Charles Her- 
bert Best, Toronto, co-discoverer of the 
insulin treatment for diabetes, announced 
his discovery of a new enzyme, claimed it 
was operative against histamine (said to 
be responsible for autointoxication). 

As the convention drew to a close it was 
announced that next year’s session would 
be held in Montreal. Followed a low buz- 
zing sound, then scattered professorial 
applause, then thunderous cheering. Com- 
mented one smiling member: “Such a 
demonstration is more... convincing 
than a poll on prohibition.” 








PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 





Umberto, Crown Prince of Italy, went 
to bed with the measles. 





Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, junketing with wife 
and daughter in Italy, had a private audi- 
ence with the Pope, commended the Vati- 





can Library, was given Papal jubilee med- | 


als. 

President Edward Henry Harriman 
Simmons of the New York Stock Ex- 
change had a private audience with King 
Vittorio Emanuele of Italy. 

Samuel Insull, patron, and Giorgio 
Polacco, conductor, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, spent a half-hour explaining U. S. 
technical and artistic problems to Benito 
Mussolini. 





o 





In 7, 2, 3, latest play of Ferenc Mol- 
nar, Hungarian playwright, a business- 
man asks his stenographer what perfume 
she uses. To her reply, “Chanel 8,” says 
he: “Try Molineux 22; it is cheaper and 
smells 37% better.”” Because of this 
speech, Playwright Molnar was sued last 
week in Paris by Perfumer Gabrielle Cha- 
nel. 





a 


Frederick P. Kenkel of St. Louis, 
editor of the Central-Blatt & Social Jus- 
tice (monthly) and Catholic Women’s 
Union Bulletin, was awarded the Laetare 
Medal, given annually by Notre Dame 
University to that Catholic layman whose 
career gives evidence of “distinguished ac- 
complishment for country and church.” 





= 


Amadeo Peter Giannini, founder of 
Bank of Italy, went with his wife and son 
to Mayo Brothers’ clinic at Rochester, 
Minn., for a thorough-going physical ex- 
amination. 





Aimee Semple McPherson, Los An- 
geles soul-saver, set sail from Manhattan 
with her daughter Roberta and 75 pilgrims 
for the Holy Land. She said she intended 
to preach a sermon from the top of. the 
Pyramid of Cheops in Egypt, another (on 
the evils of gambling) at Monte Carlo, 
but denied she would fly over Russia drop- 
ping pamphlets denouncing religious per- 
secution. 





A Bran that’s 


‘more delicious 
bat gentler. is 
more effective 


Because it’s whole bran 
concealed in tender, fla- 
vory flakes of this lus- 
cious whole wheat cereal. 


ERE’S a new, more delicious way 

to eat bran. It’s Pettijohn’s, a de- 
lectably good-to-eat hot cereal that con- 
tains whole bran in tender, flavory flakes 
of whole wheat. 

You don’t taste the bran in Pettijohn’s. 
But it’s there. In fact, Pettijohn’s is so 
effective that hospitals and doctors pre- 
scribe this hot cereal for stubborn cases 








where ordinary treatments fail. Nervous 
digestions can use Pettijohn’s safely, be- 
cause all the sharp edges of the bran 
have been softened by cooking. 

And Pettijohn’s cooks done in from 2 to 5 
minutes. It is made by the great Quaker Oats 
Company, manufacturers of 49 different cereal 
products, with mills in 12 cities throughout 
the United States and Canada. Try it tomor- 
row, at the suggestion of The Quaker Oats 
Company. 


ee 
Pettiyohn's 
If you're interested in new 
menus, recipes for delicious 


new foods, please fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 








The Quaker Oats Company 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Please send me “The Truth About Bran.” 
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a Mobiloil-lubri 
s ra 
Mobitloil-lubriecated 
Qt qe i ry a e fi - - vy 2 B : a 
| q°ak i Preaks WOPririGdS 
i 
way i i> eB a Gf ah ah dedgh He | fas 
| non-stop record by 
con- 
kes 
22.161 miles! 
.’ hy ty oo UD BER & thn Po 
n’s. 
$ SO 
pre- 
ases 
53,711 miles of running without a stop, and still 
going strong at the finish! 
}| A steck Chrysler 65 recently broke all existing 
i f endurance records, after 69 days and 68 nights of 
continuous running at the Avus track in Berlin. 
s % . 
The previous non-stop record was 31,250 miles. 
| This Mobiloil-lubricated Chrysler was still going 
strong at 53,711 miles, when a heavy fog lowered 
the visibility, and the car ran off the track. 
On dis-assembly after this gruelling run, all 
| mechanical parts of the Mobiloil-protected engine 
were found in excellent condition. 
ous : dine ~* , 
7 i This striking proof of the lubricating efficiency 
ran of Mobiloil is but another dramatic example of 
the superlative lubrication service Mobiloil gives 
wth to thousands of motorists throughout the world 
ats nee. tae 
real under every driving condition. 
out . 
10r- Back of every quart of Mobiloil you buy for 
Jats : ‘ 
st your engine stands the knowledge and experience 
| 


of the oldest organization in the world devoted to 
the science of lubrication. Back of every quart of 
Mobiloil you buy for your engine, stands a record 


of proved performance no other oil has ever matched. 


RA eed 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery 
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Fenmark Windows... Fenwrought Casements...Fencraft Casements 





Detroit Steel Products Company, 
I Griffin Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me literature on your Fenestra 
Steel Windows for offices, 


buildings. 





TIME 


|SCINTILLANT 





Rising massive, geometric, imposing, 
this new office building gives: — to 
Philadelphia, a scintillant landmark; to 
able architects Tilden, Register and 
Pepper, an accomplishment at which to 
point a prideful finger:— to Detroit 
Steel Products Company, an order for 
Fenestra Fenmark windows. 

Fenmarked. Peculiarly adapted to 
such monumental structures is the Fen- 
mark, newest, highly groomed product 
of the world’s oldest and largest steel 
window manufacturers. Vertical lines 
harmonize with the shaft-like architec- 








1616 WALNUT STREET BUILDING 


a scintillant landmark 


ture. Glass 1s washed on both sides from 
inside the building. Sill ventilators, tilt- 


ing in, act as wind-guards. Solid bronze 





hardware is ornamental as well as useful. 
Rolled solid steel frames eliminate warp- 
ing, sticking, rattling. 


Salaam. Tenants seeking modern 
offices will note more daylight, better 
ventilation - 
windows of steel that open and 
easily without warping, sticking, rat- 
tling. Management has another ally in 


control of will welcome 


close 


economical operation. 

Modernity. Where discriminating 
observers find the last word in offices, 
monumental buildings, schools they 
find, as well, the last word in Fenestra 
Windows. In every section of the coun- 
try, these are an unfailing sign, of 
building modernity. 


schools and public | 


Informative. Interested in knowing 
the latest trends in business, educa- 
tional and institutional windows? Then 
fill out, clip and mail the coupon at 
your left. 
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EDUCATION 


Sadler’s Elite 

Last week a bald, ruddy-cheeked, jolly 
Briton of 69 arrived in Manhattan from 
England. His coming was the occasion 
for great activity among the pedagogs 
of Columbia’s Teachers College, for since 
the turn of the Century no name has been 
more famed in pedagogy than that of 
Michael Ernest Sadler. He had come to 
celiver this year’s Sachs Memorial Lec- 
tures at Teachers College. 

Author of the “Sadler Reports” (1895- 
1903) when, as director of Special In- 
quiries and Reports in the Education De- 
partment of England and Wales, he dis- 
seminated sheafs of data on educational 
goings-on in Germany, England, France, 
Belgium, the U. S., he became in later 
years President of the Calcutta University 
Commission (1917-19). For this work a 
Gracious Sovereign was pleased to knight 
him. Sir Michael Sadler is now Master 
of University College, Oxford, where he 

















. . 
International 

StR MicHAEL ERNEST SADLER 
“Culture has a core which must be 


guarded. (! 


likes to show students his collection of 
French and English paintings. 

Amused and stimulated were Columbia's 
pedagogs last week when their visitor, in 
his three lectures, took gentle but firm 
issue with the Columbian idea of mass 
education and the pet theory of their col- 
league, Professor Thomas Henry Briggs, 
head of the department of Secondary Edu- 


cation. Professor Briggs vehemently be- 
lieves that all schools should be state- 
supplied, “democratic,” that today’s pri- 
vate schools are unsatisfactory Sir 


Michael prefaced his remarks by soothing 
any Columbian feathers that might be- 
come ruffled later. Said he: ‘Teachers 
College is by far the greatest center for 
the study of educational method and phi- 
losophy in both hemispheres [its 
yearbooks] the best telescope through 
which the student can now sweep into his 
vision the educational changes of the 
world.” 

Then he began refuting the Briggsian 
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~~ DINNER 
 * HORS D’'OEUVRES: 

~ BLUEPOINT OYSTER COCKTAIL 

~~ ASTRACHAN MALOSSOL CAVIAR 
wi OLIVES CELERY SALTED ALMONDS 
MACKEREL DIEPPOISE SLICED PINEAPPLE 

ROYANS, BORDELAISE SWEET RED PEPPERS CANAPE CAVOUR 
TIMBALE DE FOIE-GRAS EN GELEE 


SOUPS: 
GREEN TURTLE SOUP CREME PRINTANIERE 
CHICKEN CONSOMME, DIABLOTIN CONSOMME IN CUP (HOT OR COLD) 
FISH: 


BOILED MOUNTAIN TROUT, SAUCE PALERMITAINE OR BUTTER 
FRIED FILET OF ENGLISH SOLE 


\ COLD KENNEBEC SALMON, GRIBICHE LOBSTER A LA NEWBURG 
- 
ENTREE: 
NOISETTE OF LAMB AU LETTUCE FARCIE 
MEDAILLON OF SWEETBREAD, LEVIATHAN TOURNEOOS, SUZETTE 
Yee BREAST OF CHICKEN, VATEL * COTELETTE OF VENISON, ROMANOFF 
| e CHAUD-FROID OF QUAILS, POIRETTE 
| FRENCH ASPARAGUS, SAUCE HOLLANDAIGE PUNCH A LA ROMAINE 
| 
| \ ROAST: 
\ ROAST SIRLOIN OF BEEF AU JUS 
ROAST TURKEY WITH AMERICAN ORESSING, CRANBERRY SAUCE 
= ROAST LARDED PHEASANT AUK MARRONS, CREAM SAUCE 
| 
| VEGETABLES: 
. \ NEW HARICOTS VERTS CORN FRITTERS WITH HAM LIMA BEANS 
: . — NEW GREEN PEAS A LA FRANCAISE 
A MARRONS, ROT! ETUVE MASHED MUSHROOMS 


| POTATOES: BOILED, BAKED, MASHED, SOUFFLE, STRAW ANDO SWEET 


SALADS: LETTUCE FRENCH DRESSING RACHEL ROMAINE 
COMPOTE: PEARS CHERRIES APPLES 
DESSERT: 

SOUFFLE ROTHSCHILD PEACH MELBA BISCUIT AMBASSAORICE 


FRENCH VANILLA AND FANCY ICE CREAM 





PETITS FOURS MILLES FEUILLES 
¥ Mei pes e , 
pan ages scirst Hag: ¥ ASSORTED CHEESE WITH CRACKERS bisa pla 
FRUIT IN SEASON OEM! TASSE - - 


A Cuisine that 


the whole Atlantic toasts! 


At the recent National Hotel Exposition, four prize awards for skill 


in transatlantic cuisine were bestowed on the famous fleet of the 
United States Lines. A sterling tribute to menus that sparkle with... 


meots from blue-ribbon stock ... pheasant, grouse and quail... 





Malossol caviar... English sole... fresh berries and melons, out of season... mushrooms and truffles from France ... 


‘ delicious American coffee that homecoming passengers so praise. Same fine quality on every ship. To Europe? Take the 


swift, smart LEVIATHAN, World's Largest Ship... ship-to-shore telephone service, “talkies,” a new, brilliant Night Club. Or 


the cabin liners, George Washington, America, Republic, President Harding and President Roosevelt for luxury at low cost. 


UNITED STATES LINES |2& 


For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, 45 Broadway; Atlanta, 714 
Healy Bidg.; Boston, 75 State St.; Chicago, 61-63 W. Jackson Blvd.; Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland 
Bidg.; Detroit, 1514 Washington Bivd.; St. Louis, Jefferson Hotel; Philadelphia, 1600 Walnut St.; San 
Francisco, 691 Market St.; Los Angeles, 756 S. Broadway; Minneapolis, 312 Second Ave., S.; Seattle, 
1337 Fourth Ave.; Pittsburgh, 705 Liberty Ave.; Washington, 1027 Connecticut Ave.; Little Rock, Wal- 
lace Bidg.; New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Bldg.; Paris, 10 Rue Auber; London, 14 Regent Street, S.W.1.; 
Hamburg, Cor. Alsterthor & Ferdinandstrasse; Berlin, Unter den Linden 9. THESE LINES OFFER 


A COMPLETE FREIGHT SERVICE — SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE. 








IT’S SMART TO HEAT WITH GAS 


GONE... 


the last 
drudgery of 
the HOME 


Wives are no longer drudges— 
at least not in thousands of 
homes. Husbands have come to 
realize that it is a real job to 


run a house. So now wives have 





vacuum cleaners, electric wash- 
ers for dishes and clothes, auto- 
matic hot water, and all kinds of 
other labor-saving devices. 


And now the last drudgery isgone. 


No more do wives have to “tend 


the furnace” in a home equipped 
with an Ideal Gas Boiler. 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 


combine with other luxurious features, 
all the efficiency that the American 
Radiator Company builds into every 
boiler They are absolutely automatic, 
controlled entirely mechanically--and 
the fuel comes from the same incon- 
spicuous pipe as the fuel for y 

kitchen range, and is paid for or 

same bill—after you have used it. It 
eliminates all responsibility on the part 
of the owner and furnishes healthful, 


warmth—automatically. 


clean 
Write for complete information on the 
comfort, convenience and cleanliness 


f Ideal Gas Boilers. 





GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN RADIATOR 


& 
STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 
40 West 4oth Street, New York City 





GAS HEATING IS NO LONGER A LUXURY 
2 RS II TLS, IT 








TIME 


precepts. 


irresistible force. But all government calls 
for an élite; business calls for an élite; 
sound administration rests upon an élite; 
culture itself, though, like art incessantly 
reinforced by unexpected genius, has a 
core which must be guarded by an élite... . 

“What most concerns humanity in the 
long run is the illumination of genius not 
the mediocrity of the crowd. A thousand 
poetasters might well have been left to 
carry on their shoulders heavy burdens 
up the Italian hillsides rather than lose 
one Dante. Better that all the students 
in the mid-Victorian Mechanics’ Institutes 
should never have heard of science than 
lose a Darwin. If the modern movement 
in secondary education means the de- 
capitation of the eminent in the interests 
of the average, it will stand condemned 
at the bar of future history. 

“Education must produce an élite. The 
élite must emerge from the whole range 
of human society.” 

After his Columbia lectures Sir Michael 
headed for Washington to look at the 
Congressional Library, then to lecture at 
Swarthmore (Pa.), then to the University 
of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia), thence 
back to Manhattan and home, a fortnight’s 


| flying visit. 
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Dangerous Trade”’ 

What does a college president 
day long? Most undergraduates do not 
know. To them their President is a vague 
figure who occasionally descends from his 
shadowy musnud to preside over chapel 
ceremonies. To the cinema-going layman 
he is a capped-&-gowned comedian. But 
Dean Max McConn of Lehigh University, 
in the current North American Review, 
drew a startlingly different picture, show- 
ing the college president as a harrowed 
executive plying ‘‘a dangerous trade,” hold- 
ing down “a man-killing job.” 

Sample presidential day according to 


| Dean McConn: 


“When he arrives at his office at 9:30 
the architects are waiting for him with 
plans for the new botanical greenhouses 


. an enlarged swimming pool... a 


do all | 


Recommending an Aristotelian | 
hierarchy of learning, said he: 

“The new movement in education, which | 
at present wears the appearance of being 
democratic, has gained volume and... 








new set of roads and walks on the South | 


Campus. All these projects will cost more 
than previously estimated, but surely in 
view of their obvious desirability the presi- 
dent can find the money. 

“Next comes the alumni secretary with 
the preliminary layout of a ‘drive’ for an 
additional ten millions of endowment. . . . 

“Then perhaps the dean slips in with a 
particularly nasty case of student disci- 
pline, a case which must be handled firmly 
in the interest of student morale, yet dis- 


creetly if the name of the university is | 


not to be smirched... . 

“After the dean, Assistant Professor 
Jones, with the double purpose of plead 
ing for an increase in salary and sowing a 
few innuendoes against the head of his 
department, whose responsibilities, it may 
be inferred, could be infinitely better dis- 
charged by Professor Jones himself. 


“Jones is eventually thrown out, but is | 


promptly succeeded by the director of 
athletics. with a,subtle plan for so handling 
Sub-Freshman Day that it will attract the 
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largest possible number of desirable foot- 
ball candidates without appearing to seek 
that end or drawing animadversions from 
the Carnegie Foundation. 

“Meanwhile the president’s secretary has 
brought in the morning’s mail, including, 
beside seven questionnaires and ten ad- 
vertisements of new educational treatises 
which no college president should fail to 
read, a request from a magazine editor for 
his views on the Younger Generation, 
three complaints from parents of the faulty 
instruction and unjust treatment their sons 


are receiving, two explosions from alumni 


who are rabid because the team lost the 
last big game, and a postal card from ‘A 
Citizen and Taxpayer’ denouncing the 
whole institution as a sink of iniquity and 
a breeder of irreligion and sedition. 

“And all the time the poor president has 
been hoping against hope that he might 
get at least an hour ¢his morning to tackle 
the tremendous job of assembling the an- 
nual budget. But now he must hasten 
away to the monthly luncheon of the 
Chamber of Commerce and must. make up 
his speech as he drives over, because last 
night he was entertaining a distinguished 
visiting lecturer who did not have sense 
enough to turn in until 1 a.m.” 

Further bewailing the lot of the college 
president, Dean McConn said that all of 
his assistants are “his own creatures, his 
own appointees . . . his yes-men, as are 
likewise the professors.” And Dean Mc- 
Conn deduced that the strenuous life of 
the college president accounts for the fact 
that “within the preceding nine months 
[November report] 55 colleges and uni- 
versities made changes in their highest 
executive office. . . . Since there are only 
about 750 colleges in the country, _ these 
changes represent a turn-over of 7.3% in 
nine months. Surely this is an dizaing 
rate of academic mortality.” 


Suggested administrative expedient to 
ease the college president’s burden: “a 
board of twelve; six members of the 
faculty, elected by the faculty; three honor 
seniors, elected by the class; and three 
alumni elected by the alumni association.” 


Beat Yale! 

Throughout the U. S. one night last 
week, hundreds of Cornellians sat at din- 
ner. Avowed purpose: ‘To make Cornell 
the leader of the university world in con- 
tributing alumni,” to beat Yale’s record 
of 9.493. Formulated along lines similar 
to those which put Yale in first place last 
year Cornell’s loyal sons are conducting 
a vigorous nation-wide drive exhorting 
each Cornellian to give at least $5, thus 
becoming a member of the Cornellian 
Council 

Already in second place with 8,682 con- 
tributing alumni, the campaign began with 
a big alumni dinner in Manhattan from 
which, as in the Yale drive, speeches were 
broadcast over a network of 19 stations. 
The speakers: President Livingston Far- 
rand; onetime (1892-1920) President 
Jacob Gould Schurman, retired U. S. 
Ambassador to Germany; Myron Charles 
Taylor (Cornell, 1894), Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of U. S. Steel Corp., 
who recently gave $1,500,000 for a new 
Cornell Law School. With 41,000 living 
alumni (5,000 more than Yale), Cor- 
nellians felt confident of “a rather unique 


intercollegiate championship.” 
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PROMINENT Washington 

official recently expressed the 
need for greater weight-carrying 
ability at high speeds to stimulate 
transportation by air. 

He had scarcely spoken when 
“Miss Silvertown,” Goodrich Test 
Plane No. 8, loaded with dead 
weights up to 2,204 Ibs., took off 
under official observation at Jack- 
sonville Beach, Florida, and in six 
attempts, within the same number 
of days, brought back to America 
six speed records for airplanes 
arrying added weights. 

Breaking the English and French 
records, Schoenhair, Goodrich 
pilot, averaged as high as 185.452 
M. P. I. over a measured course. 

The Goodrich “Laboratory in 
the Air’—a fleet of test planes, has 








- RECORDS... 


Weights Distance Speed 
1,102L bs. 62 miles 185.452 M. P. H. 
1,102 310 = 171.228 

2,204 ** — 175.997 
23204 - 310 vie 168.656 ye 
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152.702 4p 
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constantly pioneered advance- 
ments and developments in the 
heavier-than-air field. 

In addition to the famous Silver- 
town Airplane Tire and over 40 
other standard airplane rubber 
products, the real extent to which 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
has contributed to aviation is 
seen in the fact that over one-fifth 
of 32 records now officially ac- 
credited have been made _ by 


Goodrich Test Planes. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Ohio. 


Co., Est. 1870, Akron, 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber 


‘Co. Los Angeles, Calif. 


In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich C6., 
Kitchener, 


Ont. 
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AMirplanes 
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With a Teletype in your office, 
any typist can flash typewrit- 
ten messagesto all parts of your 
building or to far-removed fac- 
tories, warehouses or branches 


REPRESENTATIVE 
USERS 


American Can Co., Chicago 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit 


New York Central, Pennsy]- 
vania, Southern Pacific 
and other railroads 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit 


Radio Corporation of 
America, New York 


Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
Bank of Italy, Los Angeles 


American Radiator Co., 
Chicago 


General Electric Company, 
New York and Chicago 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn 


Standard Oil Co., Chicago 
Crane Company, Chicago 


Armour & Co., Chicago 
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IT’S NOISY HERE 






Nothing can surpass the telephone for 
swift, personal, economical communi- 
cation. But all too often its efficiency is 
lowered by noisy surroundings...acon- 
dition for which it is in no w ay to blame. 


Take, for example, a concern that is 
obliged to maintain telephone commu- 
nication between its office and a noisy 
plant. Alwaysthere isthe possibility that 
figures, peculiar names and addresses, 
specifications and other intricate data 
will be misinterpreted, thus leading to 
annoying errors if not financial loss. 


Many businesses, as a consequence, 
are supple menting their telephone 
service with Teletype... the machine 
that sends typewritten messages over 
telephonewires. Because it records mes- 
sages with absolute accuracy in the nois- 
iest shop or office, misunderstandings 
are completely eliminated. 


Teletype . .. the Telephone Type- 
writer ...is the only device that sends 
typewritten messages by wire. Depress- 


Teletype ends the danger of misinterpreting 


‘phone messages because of noisy surroundings 


ing akey onthe sending machine causes 
the receiving machine to print that let- 
ter or figure .. . instantly! 


By means of this remarkable device 
a typist in your office can send printed 
instruc tions to any part of your plant, 
or to far-removed branches, warehouses 
or factories, at the rate of 60 words per 
minute. Machines can be used in either 
direction, making it possible to send a 
message and receive a reply imme- 
diately. 


A distinct advantage of Teletype is 
that it providesa typewritten record for 
filing at both ends. Thus it combines 
the speed and convenience of the tele- 
phone with the authority and perma- 
nency of the printed word. 


Teletype service is not expensive and 
will pay for itself repeatedly by elimi- 
nating errors, doing away with messen- 
gers and speeding up the flow of busi- 
ness. Mailthe convenient c open below 
for further details . . . today! 


MAIL FOR FURTHER FACTS 


For full information concerning the Telephone Typewriter and 


its cost, sign this coupon, pin it to your letterhead and mail to the 


TELETYPE CORPORATION, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 
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Brady Estate 

As it must to all men, Death came last 
week to Nicholas Frederic Brady, chair- 
man of New York Edison Co., director of 
50 other companies (mostly utilities), 
“greatest lay Catholic.” Probably closer 
to and more respected by the Vatican than 
any other U. S. citizen, Nicholas Brady 
was first in the U. S. to receive the title 
Ordine Supremo del Christo, a Catholic 
honor far more distinguished than the 
Laetare Medal, awarded last year to Al- 
fred Emanuel Smith, and this year (last 
week) to Frederick P. Kenkel, St. Louis 
editor (see p. 40). The Brady donations 
to the Vatican were many, large, discreet. 
A constant visitor to his last bedside was 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes, who conducted 
the funetal service. 

But though his Church was dear to him 
Nicholas Frederic also carefully tended 
the business which his father left him and 








International 


THE LATE NICHOLAS F. BRADY 


Only one male Brady is left. 


which made possible all the Brady dona- 
tions to that Church. It was Anthony 
Nicholas Brady, father of Nicholas Fred- 
eric, who founded the Brady fortune, at 
one time among the greaiest in the U. S. 
Anthony, born in Lille, France, went to 
Troy, N. Y., in 1857, worked first in the 
barber shop at Albany’s old Delavan 
House. At 19 he started a tea store, 
soon opened branches. His first utility 
interest was acquiring stock in Albany 
Gas Light Co. A genius for consolida- 
tion, in comparatively short time he 
acquired control of Manhattan utility and 
traction companies. In 1887 he reorgan- 
ized Manhattan’s elevated railway and 
subway systems and held until his death a 
majority of the stock of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Co., now Brooklyn Man- 
hattan Transit Co. He died in 1913 of 
indigestion, in London, while traveling with 
Restaurateur Louis Sherry. He left an 
estate estimated at $85,000,000. 

To his sons, James Cox and Nicholas 


Frederic, came the job of managing the 


estate.* No one business did Anthony 
leave his heirs, but stock in half a hundred 
companies. In No. 70 Broadway are lo- 
cated the offices of the A. N. Brady Estate. 
Here instead of Mr. Brady an entire busi- 
ness organization devotes itself to doing 
with Mr. Brady’s money what he himself 
might have done with it were he still alive. 
Sufficiently vast was Mr. Brady’s fortune 
to make his estate, like Thomas Fortune 
Ryan’s, a business in itself. Affiliated with 
so many mobile companies it cannot 
remain dormant. 

Anthony’s two sons managed the estate 
until the death in 1927 of James Cox 
Brady. Thereafter and until last week 
Nicholas Frederic managed it virtually 
alone. The size and importance of the 
Brady estate can perhaps best be appre- 
hended by a cursory list of the companies 
of which Nicholas was director. Impor- 
tant among these was Consolidated Gas 
Co. of New York (Anthony, long inter- 
ested in Con. Gas, was largely responsible 
for the installation there of his friend 
George Bruce Cortelyou as president) 
and Chrysler Corp. (When Walter P. 
Chrysler was founding his since famed 
company it was Brady estate money which 
practically financed his project.) Other 
companies of which Nicholas was a direc- 
tor were Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Chili Copper Co., Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corp., Mohawk-Hudson Power Corp. 
and dozens of power and light companies 
mostly in New York State and in Japan. 

Anthony had two sons to whom he could 
leave the rnanagement of his estate. But 
last week when Nicholas Frederic died 
there was left only one male Brady, James 
Cox Jr., Nicholas himself had no children. 
James Cox Jr. was the only son of James 
Cox’s five children. Facing him, last week 
and facing the husbands of his four sisters, 
and others who have worked in the A. N. 
Brady estate was the same job which An- 
thony left his two sons in 1913. Though 
only one male Brady is left the family 
estate is as large and exacting as it was 
when there were three. The death of 
Nicholas did not mean: less activity at No. 
7o Broadway. 


Patent Ocean 

What does a company do with a 
patented process in some basic field of its 
industry? Sometimes it keeps the patent 
to itself. Often, however, such selfishness 
results in endless litigation with conflicting 
patents secured by other companies on 
similar processes. Corporations some- 
times agree with certain other corporations 
to pool patents and collect royalties in- 
stead of paying lawyers. This procedure, 
however, is open to protest from compa- 
nies not included in the pool. 


*Not without difficulties did the management 
of the Brady estate by the Brady sons progress. 
In 1923 the Brady sisters, Mrs Francis Patrick 
Garvan, wife of onetime Alien Property Custo- 
dian Garvan, famed Watchdog of U. S. Chemical 
industry, Mrs James C. Farrell, and Mrs. Carl 
Tuck sued the two sons charging mismanage- 
ment and converting of funds to their own in- 
stead of the estate’s use. The suit was finally 
dismissed in 1924. 


Last week a corporation devised a dif- 
ferent method of patent-distribution by 
inviting its entire industry to benefit in its 
patent process. The corporation is Stand- 
ard of New Jersey, Rockefeller jewel; the 
process is the manufacture of gasoline by 
hydrogenation (the combination of hydro- 
gen with carbon to form the gasoline hydro 
carbon). The process is jointly owned by 
Standard of New Jersey and the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, commonly known as the 
German Dye Trust. Standard and I, G. 
Farbenindustrie have planned to organize 
a subsidiary company which will pay them 
a royalty for the U. S. rights to the process 
and will in turn distribute the patent rights 
to all U. S. oil companies which Standard 
considers able to “make a commercial 
use” of the process. Companies wishing to 
use the patent must pay the Standard- 
I. G. F. subsidiary a royalty and must also 
subscribe to the stock of the new company. 


The significance of the Standard move 
lies in the complete separation of the 
patent process from Standard of New Jer- 
sey and the willingness of the new com- 
pany to make the process available to any 
corporation desiring it. The greater the 
number of companies subscribing for stock 
in the Patent Company, the greater the 
Standard royalties and the greater the con- 
servation of petroleum. Furthermore 
Standard, contemplating not a patent pool 
but a patent ocean in which all (with the 
qualification noted above) may freely 
navigate, has averted the likelihood of pro- 
test from independents or from the Gov- 
ernment 





Bohannon Plan 


Motormakers and motorsellers last week 
discussed a suggestion offered in the Auto- 
motive Daily News by President James A 
Bohannon of Peerless. The plan: an in- 
tensive drive to sell new cars to people 
directly or indirectly dependent on the 
automobile industry, thus start the public 
also buying, start business booming. Most 
dealers, sales off, approved. 


First Quarter 
Not for several weeks will anxious stock- 


. holders know how their companies fared 


during the first quarter of 1930. But with 
the end of March, U. S. stock markets 
were able to look back, see how their busi- 
ness had been. For the most part, bro- 
kerage business turned out to be much 
better than was anticipated during the first 
Post-Panic weeks, when many predictions 
of a long period of stagnant trading were 
heard 

New York Stock Exchange. On the 
chief U. S. market, January resulted in 
sales of only 62,308,290 shares against 
110,803,940 in booming January of 19209. 
In February the breach was narrowed, by 
the end of March sales for the first quar- 
ter, bolstered by the reappearance of 
5,000,000 share days, were 227,579.470 
against 294,410,000 last year. But in 
March 1930 there were 1,300 issues listed, 
a gain of too over March 1929. 

During this time the prognosticated 
“creeping bear market” turned out to be. 
at least for the period, a “creeping bull 
market.” On Jan. 2 the Dow Jones 
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SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 








JACKSONVILLE 


TERMINAL-PORT-MANUFACTORY 


A century ago, to honor Andrew Jackson, a little Florida community 
called itself Jacksonville. Today, it adds prestige to a nation and is pro- 
perly called one of the great cities of this country. 

Through the port of Jacksonville there now pass annually $20,000,000 


worth of exports and imports: citrus fruit, coffee, lumber, cement, petro- 


leum, goods of all kinds. On rails there enter five trunk line roads: Jack- | 
sonville has the largest individual express terminal in the United States. | 


In 400 factories (180 major plants), 440 products are manufactured — 
$100,000,000 worth of goods produced yearly. 

Investors may well consider the fast growing importance of a score, 
and more, of Southern cities. Continually expanding markets give clear 
notice of the steady trend of business southward. Many sound Southern 
securities unquestionably constitute exceptional present-day investment 
opportunities. 

Caldwell & Company, Southern bankers of broad experience, will be 
glad to suggest to you specific investments from among the standard 
municipal, railroad, utility and industrial issues of the South. Write to- 
day for these suggestions. 


WE BANK ON THE SOUTH 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Chicago - Cincinnati - St. Louis - Jackson - Louisville - Knoxville - Bristol - Tampa - Memphis 
Houston - Dallas - Chattanooga - New Orleans - Birmingham - Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 


| has risen €0 95.41. 


| averages stood at (industrials) 244.20, 
| (rails) 144.68 and (utilities) 286.38. By 
March 31 they had climbed to (indus- 
trials) 286.10, (rails) 157.28 and (utili- 
ties) 106.13. Notable was the fact that 
the first stocks to start recovering in- 
cluded most of the utilities (which had 
suffered severely in the crash). Union 
Carbide, American Tel. & Tel., Steel, 
American Can, General Electric contin- 
ued as leaders. Stocks which started 
the year off poorly remained soft. Selling 
of Montgomery Ward on lower earnings, 
Gillette on beclouded patent situations, 
Simmons on a truer understanding of its 
sales figures, Industrial Alcohol on lower 
prices, sent these issues to new lows. 

Disconcerting to “constructive interest” 
was the volume of trading and the lateness 
of the ticker, a condition apt to cause con- 
fusion, violent moves. To abate this, new 
tickers are being installed, may be ready in 
60 days. Instead of the present 260 char- 
acters a minute, the new ones will zoom by 
with 7oo. Electric quotation boards are 
also being put into service. The first was 
placed in the up-town office of Sutro & 
Co. last May. There are now 65 in Man- 
hattan, and some will be installed in West- 
ern offices soon. 

Curb. On the New York Curb, which 
now boasts that 1,334 of its 2,260 stocks 
are dividend-payers, trading was far be- 
hind last year, with sales for the three 
months coming to 62,005,770 against 102,- 
704,800. One source of worry to Curb 
brokers is the report that Sydney Zolli- 
coffer Mitchell’s Electric Bond & Share, 
which often accounts for nearly 10% of 
trading, will be moved to the “Big Board.” 

Seats. With volume picking up, the 
value of seats increased. The low on the 
Stock Exchange was $390,000, the last 
$425,000, the all-time high $625,000. The 
last curb seat to sell was for $185,000, a 
gain of $45,000 over the low, but still 
$69,000 behind the high. 

Bonds. With lower interest rates, much 
money has drifted to the bond market 
causing great activity in that section. 
From 93.85 on Jan. 2, the bond average 
Volume for the quar- 
ter, on the Stock Exchange, was $761.247.- 
ooo, more than last year’s $642,178.300, 
but less than 1928's $851,156,850 and far 
below 1927's $976,352,900. Especially 
active was the foreign bond division. 

Chicago. Modeled on the New York 
Stock Exchange, the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change is what brokers term “a good mar- 
ket.” Chief boast at present among Chi- 
cago houses is that volume on their Ex- 
change is unique in its performance of 
running ahead of 1929. For the first quar- 
ter, sales came to 19,100,700 shares against 
17,046,000 last year. New listings have 
played some part in this, Marshall Field 
and Greyhound Bus Lines, both recently 
added, being very active. 

Ticker service from Chicago streiches to 
32 cities, all but two of which have been 
added since June 1928. Six cities, includ- 
ing Washington, Philadelphia and Boston, 
have had this service put in since the 
Break. Within 60 days, the Exchange 
promises, ticker service will reach the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Seats on the Chicago market sold as high 
as $50,000 in September, dropped to $24. 
ooo in November, are back to $32,000 
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SUN-MAID 


SUN-MAID products are 
known wherever civilized people exist. Their 
production runs into millions of packages yearly. 


Millions of packages! Each must be filled, 
weighed, sealed. A slight inaccuracy in weigh- 
ing or waste in filling, multiplied several million 
times, would mean thousands of dollars in lost 
profits. 


So important is this production to Sun-Maid 
that they have invested over three quarters of a 
million dollars in Pneumatic Scale packaging 
machinery. In an unsolicited letter, Mr. Harry 
M. Creech, president: of the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers Association, says, ‘““We want to confirm 
again the excellent performance your machinery 
is giving. It was necessary for a time to operate 
these machines 16 hours a day and our records 
show they gave us better than 95% efficiency.” 


Sun-Maid, like the majority of America’s lead- 
ers in mass production, found the answers to 
their packaging problems in Pneumatic Scale 
machinery. Their first Pneumatic Machine was 
purchased in 1923. Today they use 98 Pneu- 
matic Machines to make their packaging opera- 
tions efficient and completely automatic. Pneu- 
matic engineers are at the service of large or 
small manufacturers without obligation. Put 
your problem up to them. 


safequard their products and profits 





HARRY M. CREECH, President 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association 


IN A LETTER expressing his appreciation 

of the integrity shown by the Pneumatic 

organization, Mr. Creech says in part: 
“We also want to confirm again the ex- 


| EU MA I IC SCA LE cellent performance your machinery is 


ACKAGING MACHINERY 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CorP., Ltp., NorroLk Downs, Mass. — 


giving. For example, it was necessary last 
fall and again this fall, because of peak- 
load conditions, to operate the thirty- 
15 ounce machines for a_ time 
sixteen hours a day at forty-five to the 


Branch offices in New York, 26 Cortland St.; Chicago, 360 North Michigan Ave.; San Francisco, 320 Market St.; minute. Our records indicate that they 
Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, N. S$. W. and London, England. 


gave us better than 95% efficiency.” 
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Salesmen’s Compensation 


A helpful study of this subject will be sent 
to interested executives. Selling Costs, 
Sales Quotas, Expense Budgets, Application 


of Expense to Products, and Basing Pay on 
Profits are among points discussed. 


Scovell Wellington 
and Company 
ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS 
10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 





How do you 


select your investments ? 





1 Shores Office, Fidelity Union Title ot } 


Mortgage Guaranty Company — Newarh 


is impossible to foresee what duty your investments may be 

‘alled on to assume. Perhaps, without warning, they may 
become the sole support of your family. Perhaps you yourse Tf 
may become inc apac ‘itated and de “pe nd on them for your living. 


Your money in Fidelity Union First Mortgages has the guarantee 
as to payment of principal and interest of the largest title and 
mortgage company in New Jerecy 

These Mortgages are available in units of $100 up. They may be 
purchased through our Correspondence Division, which is at 
your service at all times. Write today. 


FIDELITY UNION 

TITLE AND MORTGAGE 

GUARANTY COMPANY 

NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 
Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 


UZAL H. McCARTER MORRISON C. COLYER 


Chairman of Board President 


Fr. U. T. M. G, Co , 1930 
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now. A bull on Chicago is Robert Arthur 
Wood, president of the Exchange. His 
two sons are 17 and 15 years old, yet he 
confidently predicts: “By the time my sons 
are old enough to be Exchange members 
(21 years), seats will be selling for a quar- 
ter of a million each. Such a rise would 
be less than that which has already oc- 
curred.” President Wood is 43, is the 
only man to be a three-time president of 
the Chicago Exchange. He entered ihe 
bond business in 1915 after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt at farming in Washington, 
bought his seat three years later. He was 
an independent trader until the first of 
this year when he became a partner of 
Clement, Curtis & Co. 

San Francisco. Recently San Fran- 
cisco newspapers screamed in big type? 
PRESIDENT OF STOCK EXCHANGE 
UNDER INDICTMENT. To casual read- 
ers it of course suggested malpractice, dis- 
honesty, perhaps collapse of the Exchange. 
To people familiar with the case, however, 
it seemed more an unfortunate technical- 
ity. Two dishonest employes of the Bank 
of Italy had been operating “dummy” 
accounts through the firm of Leib, Key- 
ston & Co., whose senior partner, George 
N. Keyston, California socialite, is presi- 
dent of the Exchange. Other San Fran- 
cisco brokers, claiming the firm could not 
have known these accounts were false, re- 
fused to receive customers who wanted to 
switch from Leib, Keyston, refused to ac- 
cept the permanent resignation of Presi- 
dent Keyston. Meanwhile, under the guid- 
ance of Bertram E. Alanson, vice presi- 
dent and longtime (1908) member, the 
Exchange finished its first three months in 
its new building. 

The San Francisco Stock Exchange 
Building, opened Jan. 4, is the pride of 
California financiers. A desc ription of it 
by the Building Committee reads: “It ex- 
presses architecturally the purposes of the 
constitution.* Its classic colonnade, its 
symbolic sculpture, its lofty and spacious 
trading floor are character transmuted into 
form. Surrounded by towering office build- 
ings it stands alone, withdrawn somewhat 
from the street by a cordon of green lawn 
and foliage, a massive and enduring monv- 
ment to the ideals of its founders and 
those who carry on.” 

On its modern & modernistic trading 
floor are 75 members. Nine are “special- 
ists’ in certain issues; six handle odd-lot 
transactions. Translux projectors give New 
York Stock Exchange and San Francisco 
Curb prices. 

The Exchange dates from 1882 when 
19 brokers organized it with provisions 
for six other memberships at $50 each. Its 
first title was just “The Stock and Bond 


Exchange,” later “San Francisco’ was 
added, and 1927 the present title of “San 
Francisco Stock Exchange” was purchased 
from what is now the drowsy if not 
dormant “San Francisco Mining Ex- 
change” where penny-shares sometimes 
thrill by becoming dollar-stocks for a 
while 


Most of the stock traded in on the San 


*The aims and purposes of the San Francisco 
Exchange, according to its constitution ro 
develop and maintain just and equitable prin- 
ciples of trade and business. . . . To promote 


and enforce high standards of commercial honot 
and integrity.” 
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Francisco Exchange are western compa- 
nies some of which, like Transamerica, 
Standard Oil of Calif., Pacific Lighting, 
Union Oil, Kolster Radio, Richfield Oil, 
Southern Pacific, California Packing, Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric, are well-known in 
the East. Of the 50 firms registered as 
members five are firms originating in New 
York, eleven firms originating in San Fran- 
cisco but with seats on the New York 
Exchange.* 

Certain local customs prevail on the 
San Francisco Exchange. Striking to East- 
ern visitors is the fact that San Francisco 


SO 








International | 


GeorGE N. KeystTon 


San Francisco’s brokers stood by him. 


brokerage offices must open at 7 o’clock in 
the winter, 6 o’clock during the daylight 
saving period to receive New York quo- 
tations. And confusing is the fact that 
“Floormen,” the title usually reserved for 
members only, is used in San Francisco to 
designate “Customers’ Men.” Many of 
these ‘“Floormen” also serve as alarm 
clocks, awakening customers at an ap- 
pointed hour to give them tidings from 
New York. Just as the New York Stock 
Exchange is on Broad, not Wall Street, 
the San Francisco Exchange is on Sansome 
Street instead of Montgomery, “Wall 
Street of the West.” 

San Francisco speculators, badly hurt 
when Bancitaly collapsed in 1927, had 
hardly recovered when last fall’s crash took 
place, carrying Kolster through a decline 
much greater than the average. Perhaps 
for this reason, plus the fact that there is 
never a large short interest in San Fran- 
cisco stocks, trading for the first quarter 
Was approximately 20% below that of the 
first three months last year. But San 
Francisco brokers, unperturbed, confi- 
dently await full development of ‘The 
Empire of the West.” 


*San Francisco firms with New York membet 
ship: Anderson & Fox, J. Barth & Co., H. J. 
Barneson & Co., Wilcox Drake & Co., Wm 
Cavalier & Co., Graves, Banning & Co., Schwa- 
bacher & Co., Sutro & Co., Walsh O’Conner & 
Co, Dean Witter & Co., Chapman De Wolfe & 
Co. New York firms with San Francisco mem- 
bership are: E. F. Hutton & Co., Logan & 
Bryan, McDonnell & Co., E. A. Pierce & Co., 
Russell, Miller & Co. 





“A+B: A CHEQUES?...TO BE SURE, SIR! 


You're the third gentleman this morning . . . Yes, indeed, 


a great convenience... Travel would be a bit of a 


bother without them ... 1 used to cash a lot of them on 
the China run...1 see you have the new-size A-B- A's. 


Very handsome too... Twenty dollars?... Very good, Sir.” 





Aship or ashore A-B-A Cheques are as good as 
gold, but much safer. They are insured money. Now issued in the size cf the 
new U. S. currency in amounts of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200. Let your 
own bank supply you. Large-size Cheques will continue to be accepted. 


A:-B-A CHEQUES 


CPR TECH EO 


| OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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Individual Needs 
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The problem of each individual investor 
is to select, from the many and varied of- 
ferings of new securities, those best suited 
to his own requirements. In this selection 
The National City Company with its 
wide-spread buying and distributing or- 
ganization, its background of long experi- 
ence, and its financial resources, can be 


of service. 


In America, National City offices in im- 
portant financial centers, interconnected 
with the head office and with each other by 


private wire, are at your convenient call. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Prov idence, R. e 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 


Davenport, Iowa 


TIME 


Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The National City 


St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D.C: 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada 


Toronto, Canada 


Company 


INVESTMENT 


National City Bank Building. New York 


SECURITIES 
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Steel War (cont. ) 

Last week a train drew into Youngs- 
town, Ohio, bearing upon it two Lords 
of Bethlehem, come to cry to the citizens 
of Youngstown, to the shareholders of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, “Let there be 
merger!” One of the pair was President 
Eugene Gifford Grace who had conducted 
all negotiations with Youngstown’s 
Founder-Chairman James A. Campbell. 
The other was joke-loving, big-chested, 
big-hearted Chairman Charles M. Schwab. 
than whom only Henry Ford is a more 
famed industrialist. Although Youngs- 
town’s Campbell! publicly advocated the 
deal, Cyrus Stephen Eaton of Cleveland 
has furnished fierce opposition (Tre, 
March 24). And, perhaps afraid of Mr 
Schwab’s oratory, perhaps to be dramatic, 
but surely unwilling to compromise, Mr. 
Eaton left town almost the same minute 
that Bethlehem’s Lords arrived. 

With victory-confident Mr. Eaton gone, 
the burden of the defense lay heavily 
upon Bethlehem. With resounding voice, 
Mr. Schwab told assembled Youngstown- 
ers: ‘I’m one of the old folks in the steel 
business. I’ve been in it fifty years, ] 
believe in doing big things in a big way, 
and doing them right. If I had any doubt 
this merger would not be a good thing 
for both of us, I wouldn’t take it as a 
gift. My policy is to take a plant and 
make it grow.” Then, in a torrent of 
emotion, Orator Schwab told of his long 
friendship with Mr. Campbell, ended up 
with a plea: “Jim Campbell, right or 
wrong. follow him.” To Chairman 
Schwab, President Grace is the perfect 
complement. Cool, logical, incisive, Mr. 
Grace quoted figures to show Bethlehem 
spends money on its plants, increases its 
payrolls. “The strength of Bethlehem,” 
he said, “lies in the strength of local in- 
stitutions. We create local institutions 
We do not centralize. We are going to 
coéperate for bigger and better manufac- 
turing in Youngstown.” 

Despite these two speeches and a tear- 
ful one by Chairman Campbell, long and 
loudly applauded, local sentiment against 
the merger seemed strong. Famed Dr. 
John (“Bonesetter”’) Reese, who by spe- 
cial dispensation of the Ohio Legislature 
does service to unjointed athletes (TIME, 
July 12, 1926), let it be known that he 
had switched his 1,000 shares to vote 
against the sale, then entrained for 
Florida. 

Returning from Cleveland, Mr. Eaton 
again spoke against the “calamity” and 
announced he had 412,571 shares whereas 
395.201 could block the deal. To this 
Mr. Grace answered: “That statement is 
not at all in keeping with authoritative 
information I have received. . .. ” Just 
as dubious of Mr. Eaton’s victory was 
Chairman Campbell, saying: “It is abso- 
lutely foolish for anyone to make claims. 

. The proxies already in our hands 
leave no doubt in my mind that the 
merger will be approved.” 

Thus, each side having finished its case, 
each side claiming victory, the City ol 
Youngstown awaits April 8 when the 
stockholders’ meeting takes place. But no 
peacefu! quiet marks the interim, for until 
the hour of the meeting stockholders may 
revoke the proxies they have given, align 
with the other side. 
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... is now on wheels and will soon aa 


be on wings. 

At first glance, a statement like that 
doesn’t seem very startling. And one 
is inclined to answer: 

“Well, what about it? Of course, 
labor is now on wheels (one sees work- 
ing men’s cars everywhere), and will 
probably soon be on wings. But what 


is there significant about that? What’s| fl 
the point?” || 


* * * * 


The point is that, because of automo-|! 
biles now owned by the wage-earning|| 
classes, the factory owners of America| | 
have already been obliged to “scrap” all| | 
ofthe protective machinery, both mental | 


and physical, that has been handed 


down to them for the last fifty years. | 


If we go back to the factory of even| 4 


twenty years ago, we get a picture that}! 


is actually startling and yet which has 


been almost forgotten in the light off! 


recent events. 


* * * * 


To begin with, those factories looked| § 
more like jails or fortresses than like}, 
buildings where mechanical operations] 


were taking place. They had far more 


solid brick and mortar than they had| 


windows. Compared with your modern 
factories which are all windows except 
for narrow steel frames, those old build- 
ings seem positively grotesque. 

Yet there was a very important 
reason for that solid brick and mortar. 





That reason was for the protection of 
property. Many of them had the added 
protection of a high wall outside. In 
those days it was quite often as im- 
portant to keep a man out as it was to 
let him in. 
* * * * 

Next, around that factory was a cluster’ 
of hovels, known as working men’s 
homes. There was a highly protective 
reason for this, too. Because, while it 
might be important to keep a man out 
of the factory in times of strife, it was 
equally important to have him close 





could buy everything from bacon to 
shoes and charge it against his wages. 
For he had very little credit of his own. 

And again, this was a highly im-| 
portant bit of protective machinery. 
Because, in order to hold that commod- 
ity physically, you pretty nearly had 
to hold it economically. 

* * * * 

‘All of this elaborate mechanism, of 
course, Was set up for one purpose. 
That purpose was to insure the lowest 
wages possible. If labor was to be 





to the factory when the strife ended. 
Automatic machinery was just coming 
in. Much of the work was hand work. 
It required masses of men to do it. 
Labor was only a commodity. So all 
the more, you had to have that com- 
modity to do that work. 

si * * * * 

Finally, in the midst of these hovels 
there was usually a store that was 


considered as a commodity, and not 
as a market, then that commodity 
naturally had to be bought at the 
lowest price. And whatever tended to 
maintain the lowest prices was natu- 
rally good thinking. 
* * * * 

But now let’s see what you factory 
owners have done. Or rather, let’s see 
what the wheels have done, when your| 





On Wheels 


[The first thing that labor did with 
wheels was to move away from the 
factory. Why shouldn’t it? It could 
now live in a cleaner, greener place, 
and cover miles in the same time it 
jused to take to cover blocks. When 
labor moved away, the factory walls 
came down. There was no longer any 
need for them, because there was no 
longer any sullen mass hanging around 
the gates. Then the hovels came down 


,jand, when additional factories went 
{|up in their place, they were built most- 


ly out of windows, for the same reason. 

Finally, if there was no longer any 
reason for keeping wages down, and 
every reason in the world under the 
new economic system for getting them 
up as far as possible, then there was no 
longer any reason for any of the mecha- 
nism which was built up to keep them 
down. And so the commissary went 
‘with all the rest. 

* * * * 
All of which has been going on so 
casually that most of us have not been 
|aware that any change at all has taken 
place. 

The so-called wage earners are now 
absorbing sixty-eight percent of all 
the automobiles that are being made. 
And moving away from the factory is 
not the only interesting thing they are 
doing with them. 

Today, when any factory is obliged 
to cut down its workers, that tactory 
no longer finds those same workers 
standing sullenly in the yard, waiting 
for something to happen. 

* * * * 
Those same men, now on wheels, are 
beginning to make things happen in 
a very interesting way. But that must 
be the story for another page. 

For labor on wheels, labor that has become 
mobile and fluid, is a far different animal than 
labor on foot, glued to one spot by penury and 
fearful from want. 

Labor that moves under its own power some- 
times does some powerful moving and at others 
is powerfully moved. 

* * * * 

The thousands of personal records that_ come 
into our editorial offices are more than sufficient 
evidence of that. Why we should be the only 
repository of all this material is hard to under- 
stand. Why, of all the magazines of outlook and 
vision, only this one should show the slightest 
sympathy with a mass problem that involves 
millions upon millions of wage-earning families 
is a question not easily answered. 

For, if only from a sociological viewpoint, 
your modern American wage earner 1s enacting 
one of the most amazing dramas of all times. 





owned by the factory. It was often|change in attitude toward labor made] yg Jabor on wheels is one of the most thrilling 


called a commissary. Here a workman 


the wheels possible. 


incidents of that drama. 
(Advertisement) 
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1,000,000 MILES... 
STOUT AIR LINES! 





























The Ford Plane 


The Ford plane is planned, constructed 
and operated as a commercial plane, 
Built of corrugated aluminum alloys, 

as great structural strength, un- 
1 durabilit d is most eco- 
to mainta in operation, 
iformity of its material is 
by scientific test. All 
ave three motors in order to 
insure reserve power to meet and 
overcome all emergencies. The en- 
gines may be Wright or Pratt & 
Whitney, air-cooled, totaling from 
900 to 1275 horse-z ower. Ford planes 
have a cruising range of from 580 to 
650 miles and, a speed range of from 
55 to 135 miles per hour. Loads may 
be carried weighing from 3670 to 
6600 pounds. 











The capacity of these planes is 13 
to 15 pa gers and a crew of two 
(pilot and assistant). Planes can be 
equipped with a buffet, toilet, run- 
ning water, electric lights, adjustable 
chairs. 





The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane is exceptionally low 
because of its highly scientific methods 


of commercial production. Price is 
$42,000 to $55,000 at Dearborn. 





-hes will be glad to give 
tion on the Ford tri- 
metal plane in all models. 






you 
motored, z 


On schedule service Ford planes fre- 

quently fly in two or more sections to 

meet the demand for swift, comfortable 
transportation, 





























AutmMosT incredible is the achievement of Stout Air Lines, 
operating the Detroit-Chicago-Cleveland routes. Up to 
the end of 1929, well over a hundred thousand passengers 
had been carried eight hundred and forty thousand 
miles without the slightest injury to a passenger, and 
with an extraordinary record both for reliability and the 
percentage of scheduled trips completed! Ford all-metal, 
tri-motored transports only are used on these lines. 

The first operating route of Stout Air Lines was be- 
tween Detroit and Grand Rapids, beginning in August, 
1926. Since then new lines have been opened . . . sched- 
ules extended ... rates cut almost in half! 

Four round trips a day are flown between Detroit, 
Toledo and Cleveland. One way fare is $10. Two round 
trips daily are flown between Chicago and Detroit, one 
way fare being $18. On this route stops are made at 
Battle Creek, Kalamazoo and South Bend. The demand 
for passage on these lines is so great that on one occasion, 





at least, it was necessary to run eleven sections. 

Ford planes are used on these lines with the steady 
dependability of trains and busses. They are recognized 
by every one as a permanent form of swift transportation, 























FEO MATE COMPAMY "oc ceseea Gade, al 


All classes accept transportation by Ford planes with the same 
confidence that they accept rail transportation. 















Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 
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Fiscal Year 

Esthetes may consider it disgusting that 
the U. S. public last year spent $1,800,- 
000,000 on cosmetics and only $250,000,- 
ooo on Fine Art. Not so art dealers. To 
them $250,000,000 is a big figure, last 
year was a big year. When they read the 
1929 fiscal summary compiled and issued 
last week by the American Art Dealers’ 
Association, they grew increasingly opti- 
mistic about their profession. — 

Wall Street’s tribulations affected the 
sale of Fine Art only in December. This 
decline was offset, however, by heavy buy- 
ing earlier in the year. Total business was 
reported to have exceeded that of any 
year since 1913. Approxmately one-third 
of the $250,000,000 was spent on old mas- 
ters. Chief buyers: Collector Thomas 
Benedict Clarke, Banker Jules Semon 
Bache, Motorman Lawrence P. Fisher, 
Financier-Socialite Joseph E, Widener, 
Publisher William Randolph Hearst, Capi- 
talist Sam Adolph Lewisohn, many a mu- 
seum. Chief buy: Della Francesco’s The 
Crucifixion bought from Anderson Gal- 
leries by Sir Joseph Duveen for $375,000. 

Besides old masters, the principal pur- 
chases were contemporary paintings, sculp- 
tures and prints by foreign and U. 5S. 
artists. Chief buyers: Addison Gallery of 
American Art, Phillips Andover, Mass. (re- 
puted to have spent $750,000 on American 
painting of all periods); the Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney collection; the Cranbrook 
Foundation, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. (dec- 
orative and sculptural art); Circusman 
John Ringling; Mr. & Mrs. Chester Dale 
of Manhattan; Mrs. John Davison Rocke- 
feller Jr.; Edsel Ford. 

Etchings, lithographs and woodcuts to- 
taling $25,000,000 were sold. A marked 
increase in print-purchasing was reported, 
many college students participating in this 
relatively economical form of collection. 


a 


° ‘ ‘ 
Painter’s Painter 

Almost any art-wise person knows 
something about the Japanese Parisian, 
Tsugoharu Foujita, painter, cat-lover, 
ultra-bohemian. Artists know him for a 
composer of technically slick decorations 
of cats and pale langorous ladies in a style 
that is a clever compromise between Post- 
Impressionist Paris and 18th Century 
Japan. Parisians know him as an invaria- 
ble adjunct at Art Balls, masks, revels and 
routs, a constant habitué of Montparnasse 
cafés. Tourists know him for the way his 
hair hangs down over his horn-rimmed 
glasses; for his habit of wearing checker- 
board trousers, leopard-skin vests, ear- 
tings. For every hundred people who 
know something about flamboyant Fou- 
jita, perhaps two are acquainted with the 
work of another expatriate Japanese, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, who lives on Manhat- 
tan’s “left bank,” in Brooklyn. Yet if 
there are Important and Unimportant 
artists in the U. S., Kuniyoshi ranks easily 
among the first ten Importants. Discern- 
ing show-goers stopped last week at New 
York's Daniel Galleries to see a represent- 
ative exhibition of Kuniyoshi’s work. 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi was born in Okayama, 


Japan, in 1890. Like other boys of his 
age he passed through high school in a 
pepper - and - salt kimono, clattering 
wooden geta (clogs) without definite plans 
or ambitions. At the age of 16 he set out 
with a friend to see the world, beginning 
at Los Angeles. There he went again to 
public school, with children half his age, 
to learn English. In class he was set to 
work drawing apples and cubes. His talent 
was manifest and a wise teacher told him 
to become an artist. He did, but few art- 
ists have had a harder row to hoe. He 
went to art school in Los Angeles, made 
his way to New York, studied there in 
the studio of Kenneth Hayes Miller. In 














Yasuo KUNIYOSHI (BY HIMSELF) 


“Tt is not true when they say I worked as 
a butler.” 


the meantime he kept himself alive by 
working as a dishwasher, a grape picker, 
a ranch hand. “I have done nearly every- 
thing but commercial art,’ he says, “but 
it is not true when they say I worked as a 
butler.” 

In 1919 he married Katherine Schmidt 
of Xenia, Ohio, whom he met in art 
school. In the past nine years he has given 
eight exhibitions. Other painters have 
come enthusiastically to know him as a 
“painter’s painter,” dismaying at first to 
the general public and most newspaper 
critics. He has a fondness for great, strap- 
ping, greenish nudes in exotic attitudes, 
for triangular brown cows in sullen land- 
scapes. Kuniyoshi is as completely un- 
sentimental as Aldous Huxley. His draw- 
ing is loose, almost haphazard; his effects 
come very largely from his uncanny sense 
of color. To show that he can draw when 
he wants to, there were on exhibition last 
week six drawings: vine leaves, bowls of 
grapes, cucumbers in marble vases, mod- 
eled in a soft rich black, drawn with 
almost the mechanical precision of 
Georgia O'Keeffe. 

Slowly a buying public has grown ac- 
customed to Kuniyoshi’s characteristics. 
Collectors have found that the cows and 
the nudes have a solidity, a depth, a rich- 
ness of color that is strangely satisfying. 
Their dishwashing days over, the Kuni- 
yoshis bought a little place in Woodstock, 
N. H., last summer, and learned to play 
golf, sport of the financially secure. 


AERONAUTICS 


Knell for Biplanes? 

Fashions in fighting planes have changed 
since the War. Nearly all nations have 
gone over from the once popular biplane 
type to the monoplane. But the U. S. gov- 
ernment has continued satisfied with the 
proven fighting performance of its Vought 
Corsairs, Curtiss Hawks and Falcons, Boe- 
ing Navy F4-B’s and Army P12’s, all bi- 
planes. Last week Boeing Airplane Co., 
supplanting Curtiss as chief purveyor of 
single-seater fighters to the government, 
announced its latest experimental handi- 
work: a high-wing, cantilever, all-metal, 
parasol type of fighting monoplane. Ex- 
perts in touch with Air Corps destinies 
foresaw in this announcement the ascen- 
sion of monoplanes, the supplanting of 
biplanes, in the U. S. air forces. 

The reluctance of the Air Corps to re- 
equip with monoplanes has been due to 
incomplete research into wing construc- 
tion. At extreme speeds, a monoplane wing 
is subject to “flutter,” or rhythmic oscilla- 
tion, which leads to rapid destruction of 
the member involved. The new Boeing 
model has satisfactorily overcome this dif- 
ficulty, performs better than its biplane 
cousin. Equipped with a Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp motor, supercharged to develop 475 
h. p., it cruises at 165 m. p. h., has a high 
speed well in excess of 200 m. p. h. It 
carries two machine guns shooting through 
the propeller, a bomb-rack for a few small 


“eggs.” 











Zeppelin Pool 

When the Graf Zeppelin flew the world 

last summer, air-minded U. S. financiers 
blinked interested eyes at the potentiali- 
ties in lighter-than-air travel. Foremost 
among the blinkers was Charles Edwin 
Mitchell, board chairman of National City 
Bank. While public excitement died down 
after the accomplishment of the Graf, he 
kept the financial pot simmering, aroused 
potent protagonists. In October 1929, 
International Zeppelin Transport Corp. 
was incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware. 
. Last week the Graf’s commander, busy 
Dr. Hugo Eckener, arrived in Manhattan 
from Germany. He was closeted with 
Banker Mitchell. They signed an agree 
ment, announced the result of the financial 
pot-boiling: under the guidance of Na- 
tional City, such companies as Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., Aluminum Co. of 
America, Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp., United 
Aircraft & Transport Corp., subscribed 
for stock in International Zeppelin Trans- 
port Corp. Paul Weeks Litchfield, presi- 
dent of Goodyear-Zeppelin, was re-elected 
president of International Zeppelin. Col. 
Edward Andrew Deeds, chairman of the 
executive committee of United Aircraft & 
Transport, was made chairman of the 
board. Commander Jerome Clarke Hun- 
saker was made vice president. 

Significant was the inclusion of United 
Aircraft & Transport, profitably enterpris- 
ing merger of plane, motor and transport 
companies (Time, March 31). Said Dr. 
Eckener: “This is of particular importance 
It means that the airplane and the airship, 
long regarded as competitors .. . are 
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AIRPLANES? 








“ CAN almost be in two places ac one time,” 
says this long-distance business man, “I'm 
flying!"” 


His confidence is* based on many money-making 
hours aloft in his Bellanca. He paid $14,950 hard 
cash for this speedy six-passenger cabin monoplane— 
but first he satisfied himself that the Bellanca pur- 
chase price and upkeep costs are a definitely proved 
investment. 


He found the proof in Bellanca performance. He 
learned from personal investigation that the Bel- 
lanca would give him a combination of quick take- 
off, steep climb, high speed, ruggedness and stabil- 
ity, far ahead of any airplane in its class. He knew 
that in the Bellanca he was buying efficiency for his 
business, and safety for himself . in one word, 
guality. 


Built as only Bellanca can build—in a perfectly 
equipped factory for modern volume production— 
developed by one of the world’s greatest designers— 
this airplane is sold at the lowest price possible for 
that quality which means safety, comfort and 
economy. The business man who decides on a Bel- 
lanca decides on “ America’s finest airplane.” 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
New Castle, Delaware 
Canadian Distributors 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT OF CANADA, LTD. 
Montreal 


BELLANCA 


joining in a coéperative enterprise. I can 
say that the Dornier interests (likewise) 
are with us in this project.” 

Dr. Eckener left for Washington with 
Commander Hunsaker to spend several 
days in search of permanent hangar and 
airport sites between Baltimore and Rich- 
mond. Weather conditions would render 
useless any site north of Baltimore, he 
was convinced. At Lakehurst, preparations 
were being made to welcome the Graf on 
her proposed triangular trip from Germany 
to South America to the U. S. this May.* 

In Washington, Dr. Eckener received 
the medal of the National Geographic 
Society, “for his work in furthering the 
progress of airships, and to commemorate 
the first around-the-world flight of the 
Graf Zeppelin.” In 42 years, only ten men 
before Eckener were awarded this medal: 
Peary, Amundsen, Shackleton, Bartlett, 
Goethals, Stefansson, Gilbert, Bennett, 
Lindbergh, Byrd. 








Shrewd Hawks 

Smart from a business, useful from a 
scientific viewpoint are the publicity stunts 
of Capt. Frank Hawks, superintendent of 
aviation for Texas Co. Last June he set 
the coast-to-coast record in two swoops 
of his Lockheed Air Express. Last week 
he set out (with special permission from 
the Department of Commerce) to cross 
the continent in a cabin glider towed at 
the end of a 500-ft. rope behind a power 
plane. First day he was towed 400 mi, 
from San Diego to Tucson, with a stop at 
Yuma and Phoenix. At such way stations 
he unhooked his “car” from its “locomo- 
tive” and coasted to earth, demonstrating 
the possibility of air “trains.” 





¢ 





44¢ Taxis 

Last week came word from Germany of 
a desperate economy within her foremost 
airline, Luft Hansa, which has come upon 
lean times because of decreased govern- 
ment subsidy for 1930. On May 1, Luit 
Hansa will begin an air taxi service with 
a force of 50 planes now idling away 
profitable flying time in hangars. The plan 
is to charge a flat rate of 44¢ per mile on 
chartered ships, irrespective of the num- 
ber of passengers or whether the plane will 
be used for the return trip. Several pas- 
sengers in one plane will make the indi- 
vidual rate attractively low. 

Officials of Curtiss-Wright Flying Serv- 
ice, Inc., coast-to-coast U. S. aviation 
system operating air schools and taxis in 
40 cities, doubted that Luft Hansa could 
find much profit in its half-a-loaf policy. 
Curtiss-Wright rates, reckoned as low as 
any in the U. S., range from 30¢ to $1.60 
per mile, depending upon the type of ship 
used. The return trip must be paid for 
at the same rate. 

*At Rio de Janeiro, the Graf Zeppelin will 
make her first South American landfall, but 
probably will not She will proceed to 
Pernambuco, Brazil, where a mooring mast 1s 
being erected. To refuel the Graf, no facilities 
exist at present in South America. ; 

Hydrogen generating apparatus, 140 tons ol 
crude chemicals, and a kite balloon capable ol 
holding 35,000 cu. ft. of hydrogen (while it 1s 
being pumped into the Graf’s gas cells), pyroiax 
(65%) and hydrogen (35%) to be mixed and 
stored in the Graf’s ballonets as motor fuel, all 
were shipped last week to Pernambuco irom 
Lakehurst. 
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He guards 


more than 


MERICAN women spent more than a billion 
dollars for cosmetics and “beauty treat- 
ments” last year... seven times as much as we 


all invested in dental care. 


Yet the larger outlay bought only passing 
effects. And in countless cases the need of 
“treatments” arose from systemic disorders 
due to oral infections or outright loss of essen- 
tial teeth. 


To any woman who values youth and charm 
aright, her dentist outranks an army of 
“beauty doctors.” She makes him guard- 


ian of the perfection of her smile. Like- 


Seeewenenn 
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the Lavoris 


advertisement is a part of 






your smile 


wise of the oral equipment behind it, on whose 
integrity and proper functioning health, vitality 


and personal allure depend. 


She visits him for regular examinations. 
She accepts his counsel . . . has “x-ray” films 
made . . . sees her physician . . . balances 
her diet .. . as he suggests. She realizes that 
oral and bodily health are inseparable, and 
that bloom and beauty vanish if either departs. 

She takes as her personal motto the wise rule: 


*Do As Your Dentist Tells You.” 


LaAvVoRIS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. , Toronto, Ont. 


© 1930, L.C. Co 


Reciprocation Program tendered the 


American Dentist in appreciation of more than 25 years’ acceptance and good will 


Make a Lavoris mouthwash and gargle part of your daily 
toilet. Use at every brushing, and enjoy the pleasant, 
safe feeling of a clean mouth. Lavoris “sweeps” away 





food particles and other objectionable materials. Ask 
for Lavoris by name. Refuse imitations. At drug counters 
everywhere in large and small bottles. 
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DEDICATED TO THE 
MEMORY OF 


GEORGE WASHINGTON | 


. .. Near Mount Vernon, beloved 
estate of George Washington, 
a magnificent memorial is lifting 
itself skyward—a tribute of the 
Masons of the United States to the 
illustrious Master who during a 
period beginning in1788 presided 
over Alexandria Lodge No. 22. 


Symbolic in its beauty, majestic in its 
dignity, the stately structure is not merely 
a monument but a living memorial; 
through the generosity of Col. Louis A. 
Watres of Scranton, Pa., it has been en- 
dowed with a VOICE. Far-reaching and 
powerful, yet mellow, sweet and soothing, 
the richly musical tones of Deagan Tower 
Chimes give audible expression to the 
honor and respect of a nation—each gol- 
den note an impressive reminder of the 
man it commemorates, and an inspiration 
to the fine thoughts and noble deeds that 
he exemplified. 


More and more each year, thoughtful 
men and women, seeking to honor the 
memory of a departed one in a partic- 
viarly impressive manner, are finding 
in Tower Chimes an inspiring and sat- 
isfying answer to their problem. Auto- 
matically Played (with all the fine 
tempo shadings of expert hand-play- 
ing) Deagan Chimes are installed in 
Churches, Cemeteries, College Build- 
ings, Office Buildings and on Country 
Estates. in their tone is all the charm, 
all the sweet wistfulness, thathas been 
a heritage of Chimes since medieval 
times. Price, $4375 and up, f. o. b. 
Chicago. Other tones may be added, 
as may also the Electric player. May 
we send you full details? 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


EsT. 1860 


243 Deagan Building . Chicago 





Deagan Tower Chimes 


AUTOMATICALLY PLAYED WITH SPECIALLY MAND-MECORDED REPRODUCING ROLLS 


_-The Memorial Sublime 
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In Public Schools 


Since the days not long ago when public- 
school music was limited to daily sing-song 
renderings of a morning hymn, tremen- 
dous strides have been taken in this branch 
of education. Now even remote little 


| schools have their special music teachers, 


| recent 














} Once more. 


their glee clubs, orchestras, bands, unusual 
opportunities to hear concerts by profes- 
sionals. To discuss these comparatively 
developments and to compare 
achievements, there met last week in Chi- 
cago some 7,400 music supervisors for 
the Second Biennial National Conference. 
Superintendent William J. Bogan of the 
Chicago Public Schools spoke. So did 
Conference President Mabelle Glenn, 
music supervisor in Kansas City, Mo., 
and Vice President George H. Gartlan, 
music supervisor in Manhattan. Conduc- 
tor Walter Damrosch talked proudly of his 
radio classes (Time, Oct. 29, 1928) which 
numbered some 1,500,000 last year, 5,000,- 
000 this, with 10,000,000 estimated for 
next year. President John Erskine of the 
Juilliard School of Music advocated state 
music centres, suggested supporting them 
by a tax on baseball and other public 
sports. President Joseph N. Weber of the 
American Federation of Musicians seized 
the opportunity to flay “canned” music 
His refrain: “There will be no 
incentive for young musicians if 200 cheap 
musicians in Hollywood can supply all the 
music necessary for 60,000 theatres.” 
There were breakfasts, luncheons, ban- 
quets, sectional meetings, demonstration 
classes, by student groups—a Chicago high 
school band, a national high school chorus, 
the western division of the National High 
School Orchestra. New officers were 
elected: Russell Morgan, music super- 
visor of Cleveland, president; Max Krone, 
a Morgan assistant, vice president. A prize 
trip abroad was awarded to George E. 
Wahlstrom, supervisor of instrumental 
music of Ashtabula, O. A Resolution was 
passed to suggest to Congress to make 
“America the Beautiful’* the National 
anthem, instead of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” the words of which were voted 
too militant, the music too difficult for 


| children to learn easily. 


There were concerts by the University 
of Chicago Choir, the Chicago Paulist 
Choristers, the Chicago Symphony under 
Conductor Frederick Stock. The Orchestra 
aroused particular interest as demonstrat- 
ing the work being done at the National 
High School Orchestra and Band Camp at 
Interlochen, Mich. This camp was founded 
in 1928 by Joseph E. Maddy, a professor 
of music at the University of Michigan. It 
had 115 student members the first year. 
Last summer it had 232 members (86 girls, 
146 boys) and its equipment had been in- 
creased to include 99 classrooms, 27 stu- 
dent cottages (with electric lights, running 
water). This summer weekly Sunday 


*Music by Samuel A. Ward, words by Kather- 
ine Lee Bates, late Professor of English at 
Wellesley College. At the Bandmasters’ Conven- 
tion held a fortnight ago in Middletown, Ohio, 
there were delegates who wanted Sousa’s “Stars 
& Stripes Forever” for the National anthem. 
Their criticism of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
was that it came from an old English drinking 


song. 














EST BROS. 


KEENE’S CEMENT 


F you are planning 

a home... or any 
other type of building ... you want 
good plastering. 


BEST BROS. Keene’s Cement satisfac- 
torily meets every plastering requirement. 
This gypsum cement, in addition to its strong, 
enduring qualities, admirably lends itself to 
the modern textured finishes ... to attrac- 
tive colors... to elaborate decorative ef- 
fects. Its reputation for quality extends i 
over 4O years. 


The above photograph shows how well 
BEST BROS. Keene’s Cement was used in 
plastering the walls and ceilings in the beau- 
tiful A. C. F. Meyer residence, St. Louis. 
Klipstein & Rathmann, Architects; Cramer 
Bros., Plasterers. 


BEST BROS. 
KEENE’S CEMENT CO 


1030 West 2nd Avenue 
Medicine Lodge, Kansas 






FREE BOOKLET 


Our Booklet, “Interior Walls 

Everlasting”, tells in an interest- 
ing and illustrative way the story of BEST 
BROS. Keene’s Cement. Write for your 
copy ... sent free. (102) 
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Pos tore never Forgot 
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i was the 3oth day of January in the 
year 1844. The people awoke to a 

strange and awesome sight. There 
lay before them the entire Boston Harbour 
“from the Ferryway to the Narrows,” a 
solid sea of ice. And wedged tight in the © 
ice, helpless and unable to turn a paddle, < 
was “Boston’s most beloved ship’”—the 
Britannia—with her sailing date only 3 days 
away; Europe awaiting her mails; and 65 persons 
booked for the passage. 

The Britannia—the Palatial Passenger Packet 
of Mr. Samuel Cunard—the same Samuel Cunard 
who with his great fleet of ships—so says the 
Memorial History of Boston— had doubled 
Boston’s foreign business and brought to Boston 
new workers and great prosperity. 

Agreat waveof sympathy and friendliness sweeps 
the people—Mr. Martin Brimmer, Boston’s Mayor 
calls the Selectmen and the Merchants to a hur- 
ried council at “the Exchange’’—money must be 
raised to cut the Britannia out of the ice. There 
must be no expense to Mr. Cunard—and on the 
committee were appointed “such sterling citizens 
as Ozias Goodwin, Caleb Curtis, Ammi Lombard 
and Samuel Quincy.” $3,000 was raised in a twin- 
kling. And at dawn on February Ist, 1,500 men 


TIME 


IBIRIMTAUININ ILA ICE BOUND -1844 


WRECK EEE REER 


were hard at work with horses and ploughs, 
picks and axes and apparatus of every sort. 
Thousands turned out on the ice on skates 
to watch and to cheer, and there were 
horse-sledges and boats on runners and 
tents for refreshments. THE THIRD DAY SAW 
THE MIRACLE PERFORMED. A grateful 
citizenry had cut a great canal in the ice, 
10 miles long and 200 feet wide and the BRITANNIA 
WAS FREE. 

All this was a “Labour of Love” for Boston 
thought of that unforgettable day in July 1840, 
when the Britannia, the First Cunarder, had ap- 
peared in its Harbour—when Ezra Gannett in his 


‘sermon in the Federal Street Meeting House had 


said of her coming: “I confess that no event which 
has occurred since the commencement of the 
present century seems to me to have involved 
more important consequences to this city.” 


And nour after QO YEARS 


Cunard ships continue to serve the people of America 
—carrying last year nearly 300,000 passengers. Those 
ideals and high standards of service upon which the House 
of Cunard was founded in 1840, remain unchanged. 





C.8. 8. Co. 


CU 


1840 NINETY 





ARD 


YEARS 


A copy of the sermon of Ezra Gannett, upon “The 
Coming of the Britannia” in facsimile form, as 
originally printed in 1840, will be sent on request. 
Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Eliminate 


this hazard ~ 


Perched on a narrow window ledge, the 
window washer endangers his own life 
and the lives of those who pass below... 
Outside window washing is a needless 
and costly hazard—an abnormal expense 
in wages and insurance & . The new 
IN-SWINGING SEALAIR WINDOW may 
be washed from the inside—safely, thor- 
oughly, economically... SEALAIR operates 
with ease and is weather-proof when 
closed. It provides controlled draftless 
ventilation and requires no upkeep. These 
accomplishments make SEALAIR the safest, 


most satisfactory window for commercial 


buildings. Write for complete information 


on in-swinging windows. 
THE KAWNEER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


BRONZE STORE FRONTS, WINDOWS AND DOORS 
2519 Front St., Niles, Mich. 
Subsidiary: Berkeley, Calif. 





W ater-proof hinge on waa 
in-swinging window. 
{Patents applied for) 


CONSULT AN ARCHITECT: THE 


SERVICE IS 
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evening broadcasts will be given. Next 
year a European tour is planned, to cul- 
minate with concerts at Lausanne before 
the Anglo-American Music Education 
Conference. 


Backtalk to Bayreuth 

In the Bavarian village of Bayreuth 
there lies dying of old age the widow of 
the late great Wilhelm Richard Wagner, 
Among the neighbors an air of secrecy 
pervades regarding her condition. She is 
rarely rational—that much is known. And 
on warm, sunshiny days she may some- 
times be seen lying on a balcony over- 
looking the garden and Wagner’s grave 

Slowly, tediously is passing Cosima 
Wagner, once the high-handed daughter 
of Composer Franz Liszt, once the wife of 
Composer Hans von Billow. It was while 
married to von Biilow that she met Rich- 
ard Wagner, himself married to an ex- 
actress, Minna Planer. Minna had shared 
Wagner’s poverty, put up with his adul- 
teries, including the Mathilde Wesendonck 
affair which supposedly inspired Tristan 
und Isolde. But Wagner left Minna to 
live with Cosima, 25 years his junior. She 
bore him three children* before he mar- 
ried her, took her to live at the Villa Wahn- 
fried provided at Bayreuth by Mad King 
Ludwig who also loved him. 

At Wahnfried during the period that fol- 
lowed was perpetrated the great Wagner 
lie, or such is the contention of Philip 
Dutton Hurn and Waverly Lewis Root in 
a book published last week called The 
Truth about Wagner.+ Their reference is 
to Mein Leben, perhaps the most elaborate 
autobiographical account left by an artist. 
Authors Hurn and Root claim now that 
much of it is false, base their statements 
on a manuscript collection made by the 
late Hon. May Burrell, wife of the Hon. 
Willoughby Burrell, daughter of a mathe- 
matics professor at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. Mrs. Burrell had herself intended.to 
write a Wagner biography, accumulated a 
vast amount of invaluable literature to 
that end. But for the 30-odd years since 
her death it has lain neglected in a safe- 
deposit vault, some of the papers found 
only recently in an old clothes hamper. 
It is with the support of this important 
collection that Authors Hurn and Root 
have undertaken to deface Wagner’s self- 
portrait, creating in its stead one of a 
mean, unscrupulous, supremely arrogant 
person; one which comes as no surprise 
to the unprejudiced Wagnerian. In so 
doing they point darkly at the dying lady 
at Bayreuth, accuse her of influencing 
Wagner, even of distorting facts herself 
for the sake of proving Minna a shrewish, 
ill-bred woman and herself the ultimate 
inspiration, the great love of Wagner’s life. 
That the Burrell documents provide a 
strong case none will deny. Minna was 
evidently a generous, badly abused soul 
and Wagner loved her. But Authors Hurn 
and Root have weakened their argument 
by conducting it in a spirit of backtalk, 
by forgetting in their vindictiveness, that 
Tristan and Gétterdaémmerung will endure 
long after the names of Minna and Cosima 
have passed out of human remembrance. 





*Isolde, Eva and Helferich Siegfried Richard. 
The last, best known as Siegfried, lives at Bay- 
reuth with his mother, his English wife and 
three children. He rarely mixes with the towns- 
folk, is not popular with them. 

tStokes ($3). 
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mean smarting, burning feet—for Stets 


FIRST 





STETSON 


The time is past when smart new shoes’ 


WALKS4{THE 


| 
on 


TEN 


walks the first ten miles—your shoe-comfort' 


MILES! 


begins with your first smart step. 









Shoe style now, without foot- 
sting! You can 3kip that ten- 
mile “breaking-in” period — 
buy STETSONS. Stiffness 
worked out, and comfort 


worked in, by a progressive 
system of assembly. 


Other STETSON features bring 
easeto pavement-pounding feet. 


The resilient insole—the finer, 
softer leathers with their glove- 


like fit—the innumerable nice- 
ties in design —all contribute 


to unsurpassed foot -comfort. 
For supple, smart-stepping 


comfort—for style as modern 
as the latest Broadway Bit am 
step into Stetsons! 


THE STETSON SHOE CO., INC. 
SOUTH WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


STYLE 1065 
oxford, Carlton 


Last in Brown Calf 





Cals, plain toe blucher 











Black | 


Last 


STYLE 1066: Carlton 


Skin. 











Grand National 

The long, wavering line—41 horses, with 
their boys in colored silks—broke suddenly 
and swept forward toward the first jump. 
They were over safely, hard to see against 
a patch of mist that touched the corner of 
the course. At Valentine’s Brook, Sir Lind- 
say, John Hay Whitney’s horse, was over 
first, with Shaun Goilin (pronounced 
Shahn Goy-lin), right after him. At the 
open ditch, Gate Book went down and 
Gregalach, one of the favorites since 
Easter Hero was scratched, screwed side- 
ways in the air, landed clear but had to be 
pulled up. He was down before the end of 
the first round. They had gotten around 
once and Shaun Goilin was in front com- 
ing to Becher’s Brook. He rose wearily, 














sicme 


SHAUN GOILIN 
He won on an apple. 


barely clearing, and Melleray’s Belle edged 
past, Sir Lindsay moved nearer. They 
took the last fence, Shaun Goilin still be- 
hind, Sir Lindsay starting for the wire, 


| pulling up even with Melleray’s Belle. 


To a certain Mr. Midwood, standing 
among 250,000 people who spread like a 
dark fungus around the crooked oval that 
is the Aintree course, the moments be- 
tween the last jump and the finish must 
have been trying. Mr. Midwood is a Liver- 
pool cotton broker who never bets on horse 
races, who once paid $53,000 for Silvio to 
win the Grand National, but failed, and 
admits that he does not know the pedigree 
of Shaun Goilin, whom he calls ‘a thor- 


| oughly Irish horse.” As he watched Sit 


Lindsay and Melleray’s Belle moving 
away, Mr. Midwood may have questioned 
the merits of his horse’s ancestry more 
seriously than ever before, and even the 
judgment of his jockey, the famed Tommy 


| Cullinan of County Limerick, son of a 
| sporting farmer, famed for his clever fin- 
| ishes and for leading with Billy Barton at 


the last fence in 1928. But Tommy Cul- 
linan was moving up the straightaway with 
Shaun Goilin, and in the final sprint he 
passed Sir Lindsay, raced Melleray’s Belle 
neck and neck in the last 1oo yards, 
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This Company makes American 3 
Pressed-in Flanges also. They are 4 AM E RI CA N 


used on 80% of all drums made— & 
absolute proof of satisfaction. Specify 
them next time you order drums. 
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THE WISE MAN 
PROFITS BY 


OTHERS’ 
EXPERIENCE” 


OUND advice! As good today as when Franklin was pro- 
tecting his country’s life and honor among the nations. 


Experience is still the safest guide and so we urge you to 
follow the example of the many industrial leaders who are 


protecting their products by sealing drums with Cap Seals. 


THE TAMPER-PROOF This seal affords absolute pro- 


tection to the product in transit! 

¢ A DB It positively protects every 
opening of the drum against 

.* iE ¢ i tampering. Its use is, also, a 
/ _saving in time and labor; no 


other known method is so quick, 
efficient and sure—and Cap Seal adds a pleasing distinction 


to your package. 


Can you afford to risk that quality which earned success? 
We should like to give you further information on the unmis- 


takable advantages of Cap Seal. “Honor Roll” of leading names 


of users sent on request. 


Fully Protected by Patents and Manufactured Exclusively by 





Bo Con a ai Soe Re 


FLANGE &> 


MANUFACTURING Co. 


Arshington Street at the Belt Ratlwey Chieago,. Minois 


BSE . aed SAS pO AREAL. 
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REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


“The Shoe thats Different” 


Foot-Joy...the shoe that’s different...has 
proved so completely comfortable to thou- 
sands of men that it has made them abso- 
lutely indifferent to the claims of other 
shoes. They know that noother shoe made 
has the foundation of Foot-Joy...so de- 
signed that with each step you take, it is 
always directly in alignment to receive the 
full weight of the body with no rolling of 
the foot from one side to the other, no 
cramped toes...no strain on foot or leg 
muscles...nounnatural tiredness at the end 
of a busy day. Why not havesuch comfort 
and be smartly shod at the same time? 
Foot-Joy shoes are moderately priced and 
are styled for all occasions. Send to us for 
colored illustrations showing styles for 
different types of men. 
The above statement is also true of Foot-Joy 
Shoes for Women. Write for information. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 
Established 1857 


Dealers in most of the larger cities. 
In New York City, 4 East 44th Street 


TMB 
Address...... 








crossed the line a winner at 100 to 8. Mel- 
leray’s Belle was second, Sir Lindsay third; 
far behind were Glangesia, Ballyhanwood. 
No others finished. 

Shaun Goilin is an eccentric horse. He 
will not eat hay, oats, or bran when away 
from home, accepts only delicacies offered 
by a friend’s hand. All he had to eat on 
the day of the race was an apple his 
trainer gave him on the way to the post. 
@ Most popular colors worn by the 
women in the crowd—mustard yellow, 
China blue, jade green 
@ Among those present—The Dukes & 
Duchesses of Westminster and Marl- 
borough, the Marquis Merry del Val, Lord 
Beatty. Lord & Lady Birkenhead, Mr. & 
Mrs. Winston Churchill. 


Who Won 

@ The Oxford University golf team, with 
three U. S. members—Captain R. H. 
Baugh Jr. of Birmingham, Ala., Charles 





Sweeney and Harry Scheftel of Manhat- 
tan: its annual match with Cambridge, 


I2 points to 3. 

@ The Feminine Sports Federation of 
France: a legal contest with Mme Violette 
Morris, female hockey player who had 
brought suit for $4,000 damages because 
the Federation had taken away her mem- 
bership for wearing trousers, talking inde- 
cently, refusing to reform (Time, March 
10). Said Mme Morris: “I will get a 
pilot’s license. The air is the only place 
left where a woman can wear pants.” 

@ Maureen Orcutt: the Women’s Mid- 
South medal play golf tournament at 
Southern Pines, N. C., beating National 
Champion Glenna Collett by three strokes. 
@ Jimmy McLarnin, Irish welterweight 
who wears a harp on his bathrobe, turns 
handsprings in the ring whenever he gets 


a decision, scorns any bout that brings 
him less than $20,000: a decision in 
Madison Square Garden from Negro 


Young Jack Thompson, in spite of the 
fact that Thompson had won six out of 
the ten rounds and that McLarnin had 
repeatedly been warned for hitting low. 

@ Paul Runyan, 21, assistant professional 
at the Forest Hill Club, Bloomfield, N. J.: 
the North & South Open at Pinehurst, 
N. C., beating Horton Smith, Tommy 
Armour, Johnny Farrell, Joe Turnesa. 


@ Fiat-headed. big-nosed, bashful Markus 


Schussheim, who runs a messenger serv- 
ice, wears sneakers, plays with an old- 
fashioned. oval bat, concentrates on get- 


ting the ball back; the ping pong cham- 
pionship of New York, beating blond, 
elegant Curt Gerstman, bank employe, 
once a member of the German interna- 
tional table tennis team; in straight sets. 
@ Round-faced. left-handed John Doeg, 
No. 3 ranking U. S. tennis player: the 
Southeastern championship in St. Augus- 
tine, beating J. Gilbert Hall in an exciting 
match on clay courts after Hall had 
him match-point. A few days-later Doeg 
lost a local tournament finals match to 
George M. Lott Jr. of Chicago. 

@ Bull-necked Richard Shikat, called 
wrestling champion of the world in New 
York and Pennsylvania: a bout with 
Ferenc Holuban, Hungarian, who lay 
writhing on the floor beyond the ropes, 
fouled by one of Shikat’s headlong lunges, 
while the referee gave the match to 











Arthur Brisbane 


recommends 
this book! 


In his column “‘TODAY” on February Ist Mr 
Brisbane said ‘‘Dr. Sansum’s book ‘The Normal Diet’ 
should be read. He knows his business.” 

Read ‘‘The Normal Diet” by Dr. W, 
learn why you may be too fat or too thin. 
eat and reduce or gain without discomfort. 
to control your digestive 
troubles by proper 
eating. 


D. Sansum and 
Learn how to 
Learn how 


Every wife — 
every mother 
\ needs this book 


Scientific selection and 
\\ preparation of meals can 
\\ greatly improve the 
N\ health of the family, 
\\ This book tells now. 
Order it now! Sent 
post paid for $1.50, or 
sent C.O.D. plus few 
cents postage. Re- 
turn in 3 days if not 
satisfied and money 



























will be returned. 
Fill in and mail 
coupon $15 _ 


only $150 50 
prepaid 
for this wonderful 


book. Do it now. 


C. V. Mosby Co., Desk 8, 3523 Pine St., } 

St. Louis, Mo. ’ 

I enclose $1.50 (cash, check or money or- 1 

der) for a copy of “*The Normal Diet" by ’ 

Dr. W. D. Sansum, postpaid. ' 

Send C. O. D, —I will pay postaze ! 

If I return the book in 3 days my ’ 

money is to be refunded. 4 

Name. i 
Address ' 
' 

City State. ! 
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| THERE are thousands of periodicals 
| —There is just ONE Newsmagazine 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, published weekly at 
Chicago, Llinois, for April 1, 1930, 

State of New York 
County of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public in a. 
aforesaid, personally appeared He 
been duly sworn according to law, ses and says that he is 
the General Manager of Time, The Weekly Newsnu 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowle 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publishers, 
Time, Incorporated, 350 East 22nd St., Chicago, lll. Editor, 
Henry R. Luce, 205 E, 42nd 8 New York City. Managing 
Editor,. John 8S. Martin, 205 42nd St., New York City. 
Business Manager, Henry R. Luce, 205 EF, 42nd St., New York 
City. 

2. Thatthe owneris: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent of more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

Trg, Inc., 350 E. 22nd St., C ~“% a Ill.; Robert A. Cham- 
bers, 100 E Nast 42nd St., New ‘York, . Y.; Harry P. Davison, 
Jr., 23 Wall St., New "York, N. + John H. Griffin, Argus 
Publ. Co., Albany, N. Y.; Wiliam Vv Griffin, 70 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; Srowell Hadden ILI, 43 Exchange Place, 
New York, N. Y.; Edith H. Harkness, 4 East 66th St., New 


88, 





i for the State and county 
ry R. Luce, who, having 








zine, 






















York, N. Y. 3 Edward 8S. Harkness, 654 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; William H, Harkne ss, 15 Broad St., New_York, 
N. Y.; Louise H. Navy Bldg., Washington, D. C.: 
Robert L. Johnson 20: New York Y.; Roy E. 





Larsen, 2( 3 ew York, N. Y.; Wilton Lloyd- 

Smith, 63 Wall St. New York, N. Y.; Henry R. Luce, 205 

on 42nd St., New York, N. Y. ; John 8. Martin, 205 E. 42nd 
New York, i 

7 That the unknown bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and se vurity holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the averace number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise 
to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is... (This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 

(Signed) HENRY R. LUCE, 
General Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of March 


1930. 
(Seal) Chas. W. 
commission expires March 31, 1931.) 


Abbott. 
(My 
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... less than ten days away, via the huge white Empresses 
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TH E 


Ikan East 


-.. nearer 
-  .--MeCAYeCLr 


THE Pacific has its miracle, too! The Orient 
is coming nearer and nearer. This year, it suddenly 
looms over the horizon and beckons... 1,000 miles 
nearer the American shore. 

Hawaii is now only a casual trip. Japan, its eternal 
temples and blossoms, is 7 days beyond. Shanghai’s 
continental gaiety 3 days beyond that...5 days 
later, Manila. 

A thrilling travel miracle ,.. wrought by the speed 
and luxury of Canadian Pacific steamships ... the 
great white Empress fleet. 


© EMPRESS OF JAPAN, NEW THIS SUMMER 

This summer comes another new giantess... 
Empress of Japan, 26,000 gross tons...21 knots speed 
... largest and fastest ship to ply the Pacific. She 
and her famous sisters head the Pacific dash... 
mammoth resorts-on-keel ... swimming pools, ex- 
quisite ball-rooms, period lounges, spreading sports 
decks, quiet libraries. Equally superior second-cabin. 
All four of the fleet, including Empress of Canada, 
Empress of Russia, Empress of Asia, cater to inter- 
national travelers who prefer a congenial, do-as- 
you-please shipboard life. 


@ HAWAII OR EXPRESS ROUTE 


Take the paradise route via Hawaii... or the 
express route, Vancouver and Victoria straight to 
Yokohama, the fastest Pacific crossing. 

Ask for booklets telling about the new, simplified 
way of touring the Orient. Information, reserva- 
tions and freight inquiries from your own agent, or 
from any Canadian Pacific office: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Montreal, and 
29 other cities in the United States and Canada. 


TO THE 





Canadian 


Ri€NT p..s. 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 





TIME 





LOOK 
TO THE SEA! 





Sailing the great traffic lanes between America and the 


gateways of Europe is the famous transatlantic fleet of the 
United States Lines, Inc., headed by the LEVIATHAN, World’s 
Largest Liner. Ably managed, skillfully organized, fostered by 
law, it is proving that America can, with success and profit, 
compete for the vast transatlantic trade. The first eight 
months showing reveals ... earnings almost THREE TIMES the 
annual preference dividend requirements. Greater profitable 
tonnages, increasing gains in passenger traffic. Truly, America 
is entering into its own upon the sea! Its genius for scientific 
management and organization is making ocean transpor- 
tation a sound and profitable field for investment. Why not 
become a part owner of this all-American fleet? Share in its 
profits, expansion and potentialities. United States Lines, Inc., 


Participating Preference Stock gives you the opportunity. 


Price at the Market 


Listed on the New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


Complete descriptive circular mailed upon request 


P.W. CHAPMAN & CO,INC 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
42 Cedar Street 115 West Adams Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


530 West Sixth Street Dexter Horton Bidg. 


Pittsburgh 
1206 Grant Bldg. 


315 Montgomery Street 


Portland, Ore. 
U. S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


Minneapolis Portland, Maine New Orleans 
509 Second Ave., S. 291 Masonic Temple Bldg. Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis Grand Rapids 


Grand Rapids Trust Bidg. 


Boatmen's Bank Bidg. 
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Shikat. Annoyed by the decision, the 
crowd rioted, charged the officials, were 
pushed back by police, entrenched them- 
selves behind benches, throwing bottles, 
refuse. 

@, Primo Carnera, Italian brobdingnagian: 
A bout from one Jack McAuliffe, thir- 
teenth set-up of his current tour, in Den- 
ver, by a knockout in the first round. 

@ The Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College wrestling team: The Na- 
tional Collegiate Wrestling Championship 
for the third year in succession, in the 
new gymnasium at Penn State. 

C The Princeton University polo team, 
considered to have no chance: The Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Indoor Polo Cham- 
pionship, beating a West Point team that 
had beaten Yale. 

q@ Eagle Ferris, $5,000 pointer: The open 
all-age stake at the spring trials of the 
Kentucky Pointer & Setter Club at Camp 
Knox, beating Champion Frank Brown’s 
Sam, setter. 

Two Toes 

By spreading a net around one end of 
a fallen hollow tree, hunters in Arkansas 
last week caught a 98-lb. timber wolf with 
only two toes on his right hind paw. 

For ten years this wolf, called Two 
Toes because of mutilations suffered escap- 
ing from traps, had led his hungry pack 
through the forests of eastern Arkansas. 
The pack killed hundreds of sheep, goats, 
cows. Near the scattered bones enraged 
cattle owners always found the tracks of 
a huge, two-toed paw. 

Trappers, hunters, government rangers 

tried constantly and unsuccessfully to kill 
Two Toes. Last fortnight he and his pack 
killed 14 goats in one day. Describing this 
as murder, Sheriff E. L. Cooper and Dep- 
uty Prosecuting Attorney James Robert- 
son of Cross County, Ark., called for the 
best hounds in the state and a posse of 
huntsmen. They found the pack at dawn, 
separated Two Toes from his followers, 
cornered him at noon. Tired, fiery-eyed, 
froth-mouthed and snarling, he made his 
last stand in the hollow of the fallen log 
He was taken to Memphis, Tenn., to spend 
the rest of his life in a cage at the Zoo. 
@ In Stanford, Mont., last month, a famed 
white wolf without a name, who has killed 
hundreds of sheep and cows in the Little 
Belt range, was pursued by five hounds and 
A. V. Cheney of Wolf Butte. Cornered by 
the dogs, the white wolf escaped because 
only one of the hounds dared attack him, 
because A. V. Cheney had no rifle. 
@ In the U. S., where wolves have largely 
ceased to be a serious menace to humans, 
there are few organizations devoted to 
their slaughter though some western states 
offer wolf bounties. In France, where 
wolves still haunt the forests, there are 
still “wolf lieutenants”’—landowners who, 
in return for protecting large portions of 
the terrain from wolves by maintaining 
packs of wolf-hounds, are entitled to hunt 
government forests for wild boar. Among 
noted wolf lieutenants are two women, the 
Dowager Duchess d’Uzes and Mme Alice 
Abram Terras of Lambesc-Salen, who 
wears a man’s uniform. 
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| TALKING PICTURES 


—the 1930 tool of industry 


Personnel, advertising 
and sales departments 
are finding many im- 
portant uses for this 


life-like medium... 


The Talking Picture, which 
trebled theatre receipts, has 
been made available to industry 
by Western Electric. In its 
remarkable realism and popu- 
larity, progressive business men 
recognize a valuable tool. 

This medium has already 
demonstrated its effectiveness 
in such widely different fields 
as selling goods and instruct- 
ing personnel. It is opening 
up possibilities of far-reaching usefulness. 

Let us show you how you can apply the 
Talking Picture idea to your own business 
—either making new pictures or adding 
sound to your present pictures. 

Hear and see an actual demonstration. 
Examine the portable reproducer, made by 
the makers of your telephone. Post your- 
self on this new force in business. 


A few of many Industrial Uses — Recording 


speeches of executives and showing these at branch 


offices. . . Making a life-like record of conventions 
and other important company events . . . Instructing 
new workers in manufacturing processes .. . Drama- 
tizing safety measures and first-aid instruction .. . 
Training salesmen in result-getting methods . . . Show- 
ing the public what is back of your business, how 


your product is made, tested, distributed, used. 


Western Electric 


PORTABLE TALKING PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


a eh A, Fs COMPANY.............. 
ADDRESS 


Ign 
Send booklet on the Talk- 4 Mind pe 
ing Picture in industry. <e “® 
Also list of offices where 
I can see and hear a 
demonstration. 
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Electrical Research Products Inc. 
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The New Pictures 


The Man from Blankley’s (Warner). 
By the same mental process which makes 
even the feeblest joke sound funny when 
whispered in church, the sight of a trage- 
dian and screen romanticist as eminent as 
John Barrymore trying, at a dinner party, 
to cut a rubber squab which squirts out 
gravy and squeaks, is more hilarious than 
the same scene would be if a recognized 
clowner were playing it. But there are 
other reasons why The Man from Blank- 
ley’s is unusual comedy. Its plot concerns 
an inebriated lord who, due to his condi- 
tion and the heavy fog, arrives at the 
wrong house for dinner and is mistaken 
for a hired guest whom the hostess has 
ordered from an agency. The dialog is 
witty, and Barrymore, hiccupping slightly, 
plays through. one lunatic scene after an- 


other with a charmingly satirical manner. 
He used to play in things like this long 
ago, at the beginning of a career which up 
to that time had made it seem more likely 
that he would turn out a public charge 
than one of the famed Hamlets of his time. 
His manipulation of seltzer bottles and ir- 
responsible lines has the gusto of reviving 
memories—a salute to Youth. Best shot: 
Barrymore describing the habits of the 
Scarab. 


Maurice Barrymore paid his son John’s 
tuition at the Art Student’s League, Man- 
hattan, because John showed no talent for 
the family profession of acting, wanted 
instead to be an artist. He went to the 
Art Student’s League only once and wor- 
ried about what his father would say when 
he heard about it. Maurice Barrymore 
said: a2 can't understand — how you hap- 


. THE SEA 








COMES TO CHICAGO 





John G. Shedd Aquarium 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & Yhite, Architects 


Countess thousands of midlanders will soon secure a close-up 
view of sea-horses, dolphins, and other strange creatures that inhabit 
the five oceans, the rivers and streams of America and foreign lands. 
The John G. Shedd Memorial Aquarium, just completed in Grant 
Park, Chicago, and built of White Georgia Marble, is said to be 
the largest aquarium in the world. It is not only a wonderfully 
interesting marine museum, but is an architectural gem as well, in 
keeping with the other imposing edifices in Grant Park. 


Georgia Marble has played an important part in the beautifying of 
Chicago's lake front, being used also tor the Field Museum and 


the Buckingham Memorial Fountain. 


Where beauty, permanence 


and artistic character are desired, Georgia Marble is chosen. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, TATE, GA. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


DALLAS NEW YORK 


GEORGIA MARBLE 


pened to go once.” When he made his first 
stage appearance as Max in a Chicago per- 
formance of Magda he was mentioned by 
one reviewer who said: “Barrymore walked 
about the stage as if he had been all dressed 
up and then forgotten.” Considering him- 
self a histrionic failure, he became a news- 
paper artist. Editor Arthur Brisbane fired 
him from the New York Evening Journal, 
Whenever he was out of a job he sent 
telegrams to his sister Ethel asking for 
money. Another source of income in bad 
times was his friendship with Frank But- 
ler, a newspaper reporter who had a de- 
tachable gold tooth that could be pawned 
for 7o¢. Barrymore and Butler often 
drank up the 7o¢. 

He was in San Francisco waiting to sail 
for Australia with Willie Collier and a 
road company of The Dictator when the 
1906 earthquake occurred. Having spent 
the previous night away from home unex- 
pectedly, he had nothing to put on but a 
full dress suit. In the bewildered, terri- 
fied crowds in the street he met Enrico 








JoHN BARRYMORE 


He required a convulsion of nature and the 
U.S. Army. 


Caruso and Diamond Jim Brady. They 
took back to New York the story that 
Barrymore had “dressed” for the earth- 
quake. The commander of a local U. S. 
Army post recruited him to boss a gang 
of men in reconstruction work. He wrote 
home a harrowing account of his experi- 
ences, asking for funds. When asked if 
he believed the story, his uncle John Drew 
said: “I believe every word of it. It took 
a convulsion of Nature to make him get 
up, and the U. S. Army to make him go 
to work.” 

As his success grew, he took acting more 
seriously. He played Hamlet successfully 
in England in spite of unfavorable com- 
ment from George Bernard Shaw. For a 
long time he had alternated cinemas with 
his plays. Four years ago he went to Holly- 
wood permanently. He takes pleasure in 
insulting film magnates and commenting 
mockingly on their methods. Cast in The 
Sea Beast, made from Herman Melville's 
Moby Dick, he said: “Hollywood will have 
to invent a love-interest. Should I fall in 
love with the whale?” Dolores Costello 
was cast with him. He married her. He 
often forgets to shave, has worn the same 


—_ 
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hat ever since arriving in Hollywood, has 
his clothes sent from London. His best 
pictures were Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
and Beau Brummel. 

seasenilcooiee 


Mammy (Warner). It is strange but 


inescapably true that Al Jolson can some- | 


times make his kind of song—intrinsically 
tawdry though it is—sound like a folk- 
tune a thousand years old and that he can 
be funny as well as sentimental. Mammy 
is as silly as most other Jolson pictures. 
Irving Berlin, who wrote the tunes, wrote 
the story too—a backstage triangle with a 
“mother angle’ thrown in to key up the 
sentiment. Jolson does a drunk scene and 


sings many times. The tunes are better | 


than some of Berlin’s, but not so good as 
the old favorites Jolson sings again: ““Who 
Paid the Rent for Mrs. Rip Van Winkle?” 
“The Albany Night Boat,” and an even 
older one,. shuffled to by thousands of 
dancing feet, planged from the banjo 


hearts of ten thousand nickelodeons— | 


“Pretty Baby.” Most expected shot: Jol- 
son enveloped in the arms of his mother 
(Louise Dresser) on a station platform. 





Hell Harbor (United Artists). Jean 
Hersholt, the cinema’s foremost exponent 
of a new, modern kind of villainy, a vil- 
lainy with depth, individuality and some- 
thing understandable and human about it, 
is here a German brigand who makes a 
good living buying and selling the produce 
of an obscure island in the Caribbean Sea. 
Among his current deals is one, negotiated 
with the lady’s father, for possession of 
Lupe Velez. 
has a specialty in her acting: she is a pro- 
fessional Latin spitfire. Director Henry 
King, whose specialty is the reproduction 
of romantic and dangerous backgrounds, 
has done well with the photography, mak- 
ing the story look a little different as it 
follows its familiar outlines. John Hol- 
land is the gallant American adventurer. 
3est sound-shot: the stumping, sinister 
footsteps of a man with a peg-leg. 





——s 


Young Eagles (Paramount). What- 
ever merit there is in this picture is due to 
the nerve and smartness of a man whose 
name is not mentioned in the cast—Dick 
Grace, who doubles for Charles (“Buddy”) 
Rogers in the air scenes. Grace, who has 
doubled for stars in dangerous moments 
of many cinemas, who has broken 69 bones 
including neck and back, is an aviator so 
expert that he contracts to smash up planes 
at specified distances, usually only a few 
yards, from the grinding cameras (TIME, 
Nov. 11). 

Young Eagles may be Grace’s last 
doubling job. His contract called for 
several smash-ups and some difficult stunt- 
ing in an air-battle. Most doubles die on 


the lot, and Grace, feeling that he has | 


tested his luck pretty thoroughly, has told 
friends he will. probably quit now. It is 
4 trivial picture, a standard program air- 
leature about the chivalrous rivalry of a 
German and an Allied aviator. Rogers 
manipulates his long eyelashes successfully 
and the cameraman and doubles who risked 
their lives in the later sequences were not 
seriously hurt. Typical shot: international 
sples stealing Rogers’ clothes after he has 
been drugged at a party in Paris. 


Like Hersholt, Miss Velez 
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‘Goose 


What does your dictionary 
say that it is? 


Imagine for a moment that you want a clear, 


accurate definition of the simple word “goose.” 
If you own a certain well known dictionary, 
here is what you find: 
GOOSE—Any of various lamelliros- 
tral birds in many respects interme- 
diate between swans and ducks, 
which constitute the subfamily 
Anserinae of the family Anatidae. 
What is the meaning of lamellirostral? Look it 
up; try not to lose patience or notice the time 
it takes! Then try to understand Anserinae 
and Anatidae, 


But perhaps you own another dictionary, also 

known as authoritative. It tells you th.s: 
GOOSE—An anatoid web-footed 
bird, commonly larger than a duck 
and smaller than a swan, having a 
bill high at the base po relatively 
long legs; one of the Anserinae. 

A little better—but what is anatoid? More 

searching, with ever increasing annoyance and 

loss of temper! 

Now, suppose you look up this simple word in 

the new Encyclopedic Edition of 


7.WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


You find at once an accurate definition, com- 
plete in itself, told in words of common usage, 
giving an exact picture of the word: 
GOOSE— Any of numerous species of wild 
or domesticated web-footed, flat-billed, 
large-bodied birds (subfamily Anserinae), 
with powerful wings, akin to the swans 
and ducks, 


EDUCATORS RECOMMEND THIS NEW 
KIND OF DICTIONARY for use in school, office, 
and home because of its scholarship and accuracy. 
Usedin Harvard, Princeton, University of Chicago, 
Columbia University, and many other colleges. Ed- 
ited by Henry Seidel Canby, Ph.D , William Dodge 
Lewis, A.M., Pd.D., Litt.D., and Thomas Kite 
Brown, Jr., Ph.D. Popular writers such as Booth 
Tarkington and Zona Gale indorse it for its up-to- 
the-present-day vocabulary and concise definitions. 
Examine.the WINSTON at your bookseller’s—or 
mail the coupon below direct to the publishers, with- 
out money. We are so confident that you will be 
delighted that we will sendit on 5 days’ 
free examination to responsible people 
sincerely interested. Use coupon 
below at once. The John C. 
Winston Co., 104 Winston 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MILESTONES 








Engaged. Irene Mayer, 22, daughter 
he Cinemagnate Louis B. (Metro-Gold- 
| wyn) Mayer; and David O. Selznick, 27, 
Assistant General Manager of Paramount- 
Famous-Lasky Studios; at Hollywood. 








o 


Married. George Newell Armsby, 53, 
financier (Bancamerica-Blair Corp., Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp.); and Colette Tou- 
zeau, 36, daughter of Henri Touzeau, 
onetime French master at Eton College, 
England; in Glendale, Calif. The honey- 
moon: in Cineman Cecil Blount De Mille’s 
mountain cabin. 

_—_— ©) 

Divorced. Philander Chase Knox Jr., 
son of the late Senator from Pennsylvania 
and Secretary of State (1909-13); by 
Josephine Poole Knox; for excessive in- 
toxication and cruelty. She said he had 
appeared before her guests dressed in 
pyjamas. 








0 

Birthday. Representative Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, of Illinois, candidate for Re- 
publican nomination for U. S. Senator; at 





Chicago. Age: 50. Date: March 27. 
(See p. 12.) 





Birthday. George Fisher Baker, Board 
Chairman of New York’s First National 
Bank, director of many a corporation 
(U. S. Steel, New York Central pn at oo 
Is., Ga. Age: go. Date, March 2 

——=2 

Buried. Lieut. Carl Ben Eielson, famed 
polar flyer; during a snowstorm at Hat- 
ton, N. Dak. His body had been brought 
back from Cape North, Siberia, where he 
crashed in a blizzard flying to aid an ice- 
locked furship (Time, Jan. 6 et. seg.). 
Two days late for the burial, an airplane 
from the stormy East brought Sir George 
Hubert Wilkins, Eielson’s comrade on 
many a frigid flight, to lay a wreath, gaze 
at the white grave, fly away. 











* 
Died. Nicholas Frederic Brady, 51, 
Chairman of New York Edison Co., direc- 
tor of 50 other companies (mostly utili- 
ties), “greatest lay Catholic,” of arthritis, 
t his Manhattan home (see p. 47). 
¢ 
Died. Capt. William Rind, 57, com- 
mander of S. S. President Harding, ama- 
teur painter, musician; of an apoplectic 
stroke; as his ship was entering Plymouth 
Harbor. 








—-- 


Died. Donna Maria Sarto, 81, last 
surviving sister of the late Pope Pius X: 
in Rome. In spite of their poverty, she 
and her late sister adopted two war or- 
phans, performed many an act of kind- 
ness for the city’s poor. For burying her 
sister, she gave agnostic Prime Minister 
Mussolini her holy brother’s skull cap. 
Later she received a small annuity from 











the Vatican. 
Died. Mrs. Jennie Merryweather Riv- 
ens Byrd, gt, relict of Col. William Byrd. 


grandmother of Rear Admiral Richard 
Evelyn Byrd and onetime Governor Harry 
Flood Byrd of Virginia; at Baltimore. 
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Little Oversight 


Readers of the Saturday Evening Post 
last week were startled to see, on page 30, 
that in accepting a bathing-girl illustration 
from able Artist H. Weston Taylor, the 
editors had overlooked the fact that the 
youngest, shapeliest girl in the picture had 
been given two left feet. 

—o—_ 


Little Accident 

The three great organs of the theatrical 
world are The Billboard, Zit’s Weekly and 
Variety, and the greatest of these is Va- 
riety. Into the laps of laymen Variety sel- 
dom finds its way. That is just as well, 
for to the untutored mind its language is 
almost unintelligible. Yet for professional 
mummers and mimes Variety is almost as 
necessary as mascara. Every week actors, 
cinemactors, pitchmen, tent show per- 
formers depend upon its fat pages for in- 
formation regarding bookings, gossip, scan- 
dal, news. To such folk, for instance, the 
headline NO JOINT, NO TAKE IN- 
DOOR CIRCUS NETS 20 G’S means 
that an indoor circus which operated with- 
out the use of shady concessions made a 
profit of $20,000. 

Because it employs a distinctive brand 
of free-and-easy journalism, Variety fre- 
quently gets into trouble, is often sued. 
This happened again fortnight ago, this 
time after a French lawsuit. The paper 
was fined 1,000 francs ($39.22), ordered 
to give 150,000 francs ($5,882.35) to Ac- 
tor Pierre Meyer. The court had found 
that Variety had reported that the only 
reason Actor Meyer was appearing in the 
Palace Music Hall Revue in Paris was 
because his wife had financed the show. 
In addition, slow-spoken, big-nosed Edi- 
tor Sime Silverman was sentenced to 30 
days’ imprisonment. 

Editor Silverman’s only reaction to the 

proceedings was one of amusement. He 
pointed out that Variety is frequently sued 
abroad, that it has no “accredited corre- 
spondent” in France (although one Abel 
Green sends French despatches), that the 
publication owns no property abroad, that 
other journals which do so are foolish. 
Said he: “I have never been to Europe. I 
have never had any curiosity to go. Now 
I have the best excuse in the world. Green 
07 a big expense account, so let him go to 
jal. 
_ Editor Silverman’s own particular prov- 
ince is largely bounded by a window fac- 
ing Manhattan’s West 46th Street in 
which he sits on a dais-like structure. 
Across from him sits his son Sid to whom 
he gave half his paper last year. As much 
a part of him as Son Sid is Sime Silver- 
man’s Variety. 

The publication’s career began in 1905 
when Editor Silverman left the New York 
Morning Telegraph because he would not 
comply with his boss’s wishes about a 
theatrical review. Variety’s first field was 
the vaudeville and burlesque profession. 
From the start its impertinence made good 
friends and bad enemies. Longest and bit- 
terest struggle the sheet had was with the 
late Edward Franklin Albee, from whose 
theatres and booking offices Variety re- 
porters were barred because the weekly 


rushed to the defense of wronged Thes- 
pians on every possible occasion. 

For its lavish use of slanguage, the late 
Jack Conway is largely responsible. Con- 
way, once a professional baseball player, 
once a street-car conductor, was employed 
when the paper was in its kicking, yelping 
infancy. A swift writer, he compounded 
the argot of the ball park, the slum and 
the green room, helped make possible such 
journalistic enigmas as: “Crusading Tab 
Ballies Biz Into Rough Joints,” “Ruined 
by Grift, Carnival Goods Men Turn to 
Bridge Prize Trade,” ““Wellman No Like, 
He Walks on Par.” 

Of himself and the business end of his 
paper, Editor Silverman is secretive. 








ae 


“NO JOINT, NO TAKE .. 





Price Picture News 
SIME SILVERMAN 


. 20°48.” 


Variety’s circulation is never disclosed, al- 
though 20,000 vaudevillians read it weekly, 
“so people will give us credit for more 
than we have. Other papers ought to do 
that too!” He insists that he never makes 
any money, that he has little to do with 
the journal’s editing. “I’m an accident. 
The staff did it.” But the staff knows that 
he has read every story, directed each 
move in Variety’s 25 years. 

His present worst enemy and severest 
competitor is C. F. Zitell of Zit’s Weekly. 
One of his best friends is Walter (‘‘Vul- 
ture”) Winchell, gossipist of the New York 
Mirror, who writes his blurbs only with a 
heavy-leaded Variety pencil. Although 
Editor Silverman likes to be told he looks 
like Jimmy Durante, grotesque funnyman, 
he vehemently insists that He was never an 
actor. Asks he: “Did you ever meet an 
actor?” 





Peak Sneaking 
Roaring, grunting, shouting, squeaking, 
last week Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
& Bailey Combined Shows opened its 1930 
season in New York’s Bronx Coliseum. 
Like the perennial sea serpent story and 
the yarn of the rat that nibbled the baby, 
Manhattan pressmen took their cue, played 
up Circus because Circus is always news. 
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Largely responsible for Circus ballyhoo 
is grizzled, bushy-browed Dexter Fellowes, 
Ringling pressagent. For 37 years Dexter 
Fellowes has been getting publicity for tent 
shows—a U. S. pressagent record. Busi- 
ness associates claim that he has the widest 
U. S. acquaintance. Even before the Cir- 
cus got to town, his arrival was the signal 
for his friends of the press to wax wag- 
gish. He did not mind, for his policy is: 
let the newsmen write anything they like 
about him. 

For’ example, newsgatherer Alva John- 
ston reported in the Herald Trebune that 
Dexter Fellowes had spent the winter buy- 
ing mountains “‘to be sawed up into preci- 
pices for the new granite billboards, rang- 
ing in size from 140 acres to a square 
mile.” 

Credulous laymen gasped when Dexter 
Fellowes was quoted as having said: “I 
snapped up 67 of the choicest Alps in the 
country, scattered from the coast range to 
the White Mountains. . . . I started in 
California and intended to sneak all the 
best peaks before the trade got wind of 
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my intentions, but before I had cleaned 
up the coast range the news was out. In 
the Sierra Nevadas the prices jumped from 
$50 a peak to $r,000 and I had to play 
one mountain against another to get them 
for anything like a reasonable figure.” 

From another angle, Edwin C. Hill of 
the Sun concocted an imaginary conversa- 
tion with “Dr. Dexter Fellowes” anent sea 
elephant Goliath II, successor to Goliath 
—who was reported dead twice last year 
(Time, Oct. 7, Oct. 28), the last time 
officially. 

“How are you characterizing Goliath II, 
Doctor?” 

“Very 
creature. 
gest born beast of the briny. 
Booms like a bittern. Brutal beak. 
est behemoth believable—’ ” 

“Yes, yes, Doctor, but time presses. Are 
the clowns up to the mark this year— 
funny, full of pranks?” 

“Battalions of buffoons, boy. Broad- 
casting button-bursting brusqueries. Blithe 
boobies. Bubbling with blarney. Banish 


simply for such an astounding 
I shall state in my billing: ‘Bic- 
Bearded. 
Bulki- 
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When you 


are taking le chien (the dog) for a promenade 


(walk) and you meet the only girl in the 


world ... retain your aplomb (pronounced aplomb) 


MURAD 


DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS] 





bile. Beggar bulletins. Bandy badinage—” 

Newsmer knew that although Dexter 
Fellowes had been engaged in neither peak 
sneaking nor animated alliteration, indeed 
had not even been interviewed, he was 
grateful for notices given his Circus in the 
Herald Tribune and the Sun. 

So widely has the name and fame of 
Fellowes been broadcast that few realize 
he is but the senior third of John Ring- 
ling’s publicity tear:. The other two, 
Floyd Bell and Thomas Killilea, fre- 
cuently have a hard time getting audience 
as Ringling representatives. Yet between 
this triumvirate, all America is divided 
into three parts, each has his particular 
sphere of influence. In Washington, De- 
troit and Cleveland, Pressagent Bell,-who 
left a good job with the St. Louis & San 
Francisco (“Frisco”) R. R. five years ago, 
handles all circus “public relations.” New- 
ark and Cincinnati are the peculiar prov- 
ince of Pressagent Killilea, who abandons 
his Boston advertising business each 








©Bachrach 
DEXTEROUS DEXTER FELLOWES 


“Battalions of Buffoons, Boy!” 


March to follow the white tops. Dexter 
Fellowes is supreme in Brooklyn, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee. 

But it is about Fellowes that the tallest 
tales are told. Of all the fictions his jour- 
nalistic cronies have written about him, 
those which amuse him most are the fables 
connecting him with people he could never 
have known. He is credited with having 
been a bosom friend of Phineas Taylor 
Barnum, whom he, as an infant, vaguely 
remembers having once seen saluting pa- 
trons at his show. Legend also has it that 
he frequently played at dice with Show- 
man Adam Forepaugh. Mr. Fellowes does 
recall having once seen Showman Fore- 
paugh in his father’s Hartford, Conn., drug 
store. 

In these debunked times editors are 
chary of exaggerated Circus yarns. And 
“Mr. John” Ringling proscribes all con- 
ventional “build-ups.” No freak, eques- 
trienne, or wire artist is permitted to en- 
dorse cigarets, motor cars or trick neck- 
wear. In the past decade the Big Show 
has grown extremely respectable. To ad- 
vertise 26 zebras, the publicity men must 
be able to point to 26—count them—26. 
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IS THERE A JEKYLL-HYDE 
COMING TO WORK FOR YOU? 


























By and large, of course, it’s a pretty honest old 
world that goes to work every morning. But there’s 
a dual personality in most of us. Sometimes, it’s a good 
and a better self; Sometimes, a good and a weaker self. 
Why wait then to bond your employees until, under 
stress, somebody makes off with the “cash box’’? 


étna Fidelity Bonds are more than “common-sense” 
protection. They not only safeguard you against loss 
but they exert a moral influence on your employees, 
helping them to withstand temptation. More and more 
it is the practice to bond “trusted” employees. All 
“trusted” employees are not trustworthy. Those whoare, 
welcome a Fidelity Bond as a sign that all’s well. 


Etna writes practically every form of Insurance and 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Protection a// ways—always. 
AEtna service reaches from coast to coast through 
20,000 agents. The Aitna agent in your community 
is a man worth knowing. Look him up! 


The Aitna Casualty & Surety Company affiliated with 
the Aitna Life Insurance Company ~ The Automobile 
Insurance Company ~ The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut. 





| SEE THE AATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY - HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 
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Underwriters and Distributors of 
Government, Municipal, Railroad, 
Public Utility and Industrial Securities 


Investment and Brokerage Service 


Members New York and 
ether leading Stock Exchanges 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


Offices in twenty-eight cities 











ASP... 


WHEN APRIL SHOWERS 
BRING NOTHING BUT A RASP IN 
YOUR THROAT.+-AND STILL 
YOU'D LIKE A PUFF OF TOBACCO 
SMOKE.++GO GET THAT ONE 
GREAT CIGARETTE..+-WHICH 
SOOTHES THE WAY TO OLD- 
FASHIONED TOBACCO ENJOYMENT 


Sf 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


° 


SPUD CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20- 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 








| Dopes 





In Indianapolis, Ind., three youths 
pleaded guilty to holding up banks. Said 
they, Harry Reed, William Stone, George 
Swift: “We have been in a dance mara- 
thon. We didn’t know what we were doing. 
We were wrecks, physically and mentally, 
and had been doped so long we couldn't 
sleep. We had been doped for weeks. It 
was all hazy afterwards.” 


o~ 








Executioners 
In Ossining, N. Y., after receiving let- 
ters from 200 applicants for his job, Rob- 











International 
EXECUTIONER ELLIOT 
Two hundred wanted to succeed him. 


ert Elliot, head executioner at Sing Sing 
Prison, denied that he would retire. 
Small Thieves 

In Manhattan, police found a small hole 
in the window of a store. Inside the store 
they found a tiny man, James McCauley, 
who admitted that with his partner, tiny 
Leslie Hahr, he had burgled many stores, 
using entrances and exits impassable to 
full-sized burglars. 


ve os 
Gallant 

“T am five feet four inches tall, weigh 
138 pounds and am a blonde.”’ Thus wrote 
Sally Gallant, of Newcastle, Pa., to Ludvik 
Ocenasek, Prague inventor, asking him to 
send her to the moon in a rocket of his 
invention. 
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Champ 


In Leroy, N. Y., while eating lunch, 


| Charles Drayo read a news item which pro- 


| Pop 


nounced Emile A. Gilbert champion egg- 
eater, he having consumed 36 eggs in eight 
minutes. Arrogant, Charles Drayo broke 
40 eggs into glasses, gobbled them in five 
minutes. 
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In Wickford, England, John Andrew put 
an electric bulb on the seat of a chair, sat 
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in the chair, died of fright when the bulb 
exploded with a loud pop. 


Fall 

In Chicago, Joseph Vrany went home 
after driving rivets in the top of a sky- 
scraper, fell off a chair, died of wounds. 


~~ 
e 














Target 

In South Penobscot, Me., lightning 
struck a round ball on the steeple of a 
Baptist Church. When the ball began 
burning, ten Baptist marksmen shot it off 
the church with rifles. 


Lk 
Bridge 

In Manhattan, Daisy Tunick held thir- 
teen spades in a bridge hand, bid eight 
spades; the game broke up. 
Suicide 


In Buffalo, N. Y., when told by his 
teacher to’ leave the class for being “un- 
ruly,” eight-year-old Girard Lyons went 
into the coat room, hung himself from a 
coat hook with his necktie. 


Onn 








Toes 


In Detroit, Mich., R. V. Wayne, who has 
befriended some 10,000 stray cats in his 
lifetime, found that robbers had made off 
with his Cadillac car and a kitten with 
23 toes which was sitting in the back seat. 
Perturbed, R. V. Wayne offered a reward 
for the return of the kitten. 


a 





Honeycomb 


In Adrian, Mich., a queen bee crawled 
into the honeycomb radiator of Clifford 
Poll’s automobile. Presently a flock of 
worker bees came after the queen bee, 
also crawled into the radiator. Clifford 
Poll pried the queen bee loose with a 
screw driver, made her fly away. Presently, 
the workers crawled out of the radiator, 
buzzed after their queen. 


Dentist 


In St. Louis, police found onetime bank 
president Elwyn Bentley, 60, sitting in his 
expensive hotel room beside a dental kit, 
charged by Mildred Rankin with having 
unnecessarily pulled three teeth out of her 
head. Arrested for practicing dentistry 
without a license and for common assault, 
Elwyn Bentley confessed that he had 
pulled teeth out of 200 women. Said he: 
“T guess I get a thrill out of it.” 


Bells 

In Buenos Aires, terrified sextons, de- 
vout church-goers, and two pclicemen 
found Guido Francveschini in the belfry 
of the church of Nuestra Sefiora de Buenos 
Aires. Lying on his back, with bell ropes 
tied to his feet, he was waving his legs 
in the air to ring the bells. 

Asked how he dared ring bells in such 
a fashion, Guido Francveschini jumped up, 
explained that his arms had grown tired. 
Said he: “I re ally don’t know why I am 
ringing the bells. No one seems to under- 
stand me. I am a devout man and believe 
In God. Bells were made to ring—to ring 
forever. When I was a child it used to 
make me very happy to hear the bells 
ringing on Sund: Ly. 

Guido Francveschini then began to ring 


the chimes. He was removed to a lunatic 
asylum, 
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CAN BE REDUCED 


Have you noticed the modern 
type of gasoline pumps when 
you drive up to a Super Service 
Gas Station—have you com- 
pared them with the old style 
heavy pumps? 

Here's what has happened— 
besides producing a better look- 
ing pump the manufacturers have 
lightened the weight—in one in- 
stance reduced it from 106 pounds 
to 42 pounds—simplified assembly 
—eliminated breakage—obtained 
a smoother, more perfect surface 
for finishing—reduced 
production costs — by 
the use of Pressed Steel! 


IT FROM 


THE YOUNGSTOWN 


“PRESS 





The Youngstown Pressed Steel Company, 
604 University Road, Warren, Ohio 
Please send me a copy of your FREE book, 


ee | | TT | | | 


The pump industry is but one of 
many industries that have profited 
in the same way. Eighteen concrete 
examples in as many industries 
are given in the book “Adventures 
in Redesign.” 

Without the expenditure of a 
single dollar— without obligation 
—you can easily take advan- 
tage of this YPS 
Cost Cutting Serv- 
ice. Send for this 
“Book of FACTS” 
today. Pin the 
coupon below 
to your business 
letter-head. 
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STEEL INSTEAD” 


PRESSED STEEL CO. 


“Adventures in Redesign.” 
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ODINE UNIT HEATERS offer “Direct- 

ed Heat”— economical, controlled 
heating. They deliver heated air down 
so that it spreads over a wide floor 


















area. As it rises it is picked up, reheated 
and again circulated down. 


Modines are adaptable to all types of 
space heating. The Stearman Aircraft 
Corp., above, shows Modine economy of 
installation. Here, a single steamline and 
single return are all the piping required 
— that means economy in installation. 


An exclusive patented feature of Modine 
Unit Heater construction is the method of 
suspension — direct from the steamline. 
Steam supply and return lines are at the 
axis of weight. By simply loosening two 
unions a Modine Unit may be faced in 
any direction desired to meet changing 
conditions. Modines cost less to install 
and less to operate. They are built to last. 


Let us give you further facts in our new 
Catalog 130. Write today. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Automotive Radiators 
Unit Heaters — Domestic Copper Radiation 
1716 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin 
Branch Offices in all large cities. 
2 London Office—S. G. Leach & Co., Ltd., 
— 26-30 Artillery Lane 





Fe Duecren 
HEAT - 


UNDIRECTED HEAT 
MEANS WASTEFUL 
HEATING 
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TIME TABLE 
COMING 


National A ffairs 

April 8—Illinois primaries for U. §, 
Senate. Republican antagonists: Senator 
Charles Samuel Deneen, Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick. 

April 10o—Beginning of ‘Covered 
Wagon Centennial” celebration. Occasion: 
1ooth anniversary of departure of first 
wagon train from St. Louis toward Oregon 
country. 

April 1o—Launching of the Corsair, new 
$2,000,000 yacht of J. Pierpont Morgan; 
at Bath, Maine. 

April 11—Sixty-eighth birthday of Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes. 

April 13—Jefferson’s birthday. 

April 14-19—First National Flood Con- 
trol & Navigation Congress & Exposition; 
at Mid-South Fair Grounds; Memphis, 
Tenn. 

April 19¢—Address to American Society 
of Newspaper Editors by President Hoo- 
ver; at Willard Hotel, Washington. 

April 20o—Easter Sunday. 








Foreign News 

April 14—Presentation of national 
budget to the British House of Commons 
by Chancellor of the Exchequer Philip 
Snowden; in London. 

April 14—Launching of Shamrock JV, 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s new America’s Cup 
contender; at Gosport, England. 

April 21—Beginning of annual Shake- 
speare birthday festival; at Stratford-on- 
Avon, England. 


Aeronautics 

April 5, 6—New York Glider Carnival; 
at Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 

April 13—Close of All-American aircraft 
show of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce; at Detroit, Mich. 


Science 

April 7-11—Meeting of the American 
Chemical Society; at Atlanta, Ga. 

April 8, 9, 1o—Meeting of Society of 
Automotive Engineers; at Detroit. 


M edicine 

April 8—International ceremonies hon- 
oring 80th birthday of Johns Hopkins’ Dr. 
William Henry Welch. Chief U. S. cele- 
bration; at Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 

April 17, 18 of American As- 
sociation of Pathologists & Bacteriologists; 
in Manhattan. 





Music 

April 14—Joint recital by Pianist Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Violinist Mischa El- 
man; at Carnegie Hall, Manhattan. 

April 22—Performance of Stravinsky’s 
Le Sacre de Printemps and Schoénberg’s 
Die Gliickliche Hand, by League of Com- 
posers and Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Stokowski; at Metropolitan Opera House, 
Manhattan. 

April 23 
for European concert series. 








Education 
April 25, 26—Model League of Nations 
Assembly; at Yale University. 
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TIME 





Sport 

BASEBALL 

April 14—American League season 
opening at Washington. 

April 15—American League season 
openings at Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Boston; National League at Brooklyn, 
Cincinnati, New York, St. Louis. 

April 22—American League season 
openings at Cleveland, New York, St. 
Louis; National League at Boston, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia. 

April 23—National League season open- 
ing at Pittsburgh. 

BoaTs 

April 12—Oxford-Cambridge boat races 
from Putney to Mortlake, England. 

April 19—Navy v. Columbia v. M. I. 
T.; at Annapolis, Md. 

Docs 

April 11, 12—Atlanta Kennel Club 
show at Atlanta, Ga. 

April 12, 13—Oakland Kennel Club 
show; at Oakland, Calif. 


GOLF 

April 7-12—North & South Amateur; 
at Pinehurst, N. C. 

April 14-18—Mason & Dixon Amateur; 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Horses 

April 22-26—Annual indoor show at 
Brooklyn Riding & Driving Club; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

LAwN TENNIS 

April 14-19—North & South champion- 
ships; at Pinehurst Country Club, Pine- 
hurst, N. C. 

April 21—Mason & Dixon champion- 
ships; at Greenbrier Tennis Club, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


GOING 

Best Plays in Manhattan 

A MontH IN THE CouNTRY—Nazimova 
in Turgenev’s elucidation of heart troubles. 

It’s A Wis—E Cu1tp—A fake baby and 
other monkeyshines. 

JourNEy’s ENp—This British war play 
now in its second year. 

June Moon—Belly-laughs at Broad- 
way. 

STREET SceNE—Eventful hours on a 
lowly thoroughfare. 

STRICTLY DISHONORABLE—How another 
maiden stayed pure. 





SuBwAy Express—Essay in under- | 


ground murder. 

THe Appte Cart—Bernard Shaw’s 
latest divagations. 

THe First Mrs. Fraser—Decorous 
comedy about divorce. 

THE GREEN PasturEsS—Reverent, 
lovely, hilarious Negro novelty. 

Tue Last Mire—Bitter depiction of 
electrocution and its by-products. 

Torpaze—Frothy French satire. 

Musical—Eart CArROLL’s SKETCH 
Book, Sons o’ Guns, Firty MILtion 
FRENCHMEN., 
Best Pictures 


SaRAH AND Son (Ruth Chatterton)— 
Mother-love with a German accent, finely 
acted, 

Sonc 0’ My Heart (John McCormack) 
—scenic adaptation of eleven tenor solos. 

Seven Days Leave—Sir James Barrie’s 
charwoman shows her medals. 

ANNA CuristrE—O’Neill might have 
Written it to order for Greta Garbo. 








3100 Country Clubs 


recommend Toro mowers to you 


C= half of America’s Country Clubs depend on Toro 
mowers to keep their fairways and putting greens in the 
finest condition. Mowers that meet the exacting demands of 
golf course work will give you the same efficient, dependable 
and economical service on your own lawn. 

THE SILVER FLASH, America’s Finest Lawn Mower, is 
built like a watch—automatically oiled, light running, 
smooth cutting. It may be had with an eight blade reel for 


creeping bent lawns. 


THE TORO PARK SPECIAL is a 30-inch power lawn mower 
with a ——- capacity of four to six acres a day. It can be 


furnished wit 


a sickle bar attachment for cutting tall grass 


and weeds, and for lawns in southern latitudes, a renovating 
attachment is available for cutting out devil grass on Bermuda 


lawns. 


For larger areas, such as airports, polo fields, and large private estates, 
the Toro Standard Golf Tractor, with five 30-inch Toro Super Mowers, has 
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Mr THODS 
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HERE'S a book that will help you with 
your record-keeping problems. Contains 
wide variety of life-size Bookkeeping forms, 
completely filled in, illustrating uses. For 
office or factory—business or profession—it 
shows you simplest and most efficient meth- 
ods of accounting now being used by 300,000 
leading firms. Book sent FREE when request- 
ed on business stationery. No obligation! 
JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6067 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Merely Fill in Coupon and 140-page Book 
¥ Will be Sent you FREB 


NO 





Business 


sufficient capacity to keep any size acreage in excellent condition. 
Write today for illustrated catalog of Toro equipment. 
Toro Manufacturing Co., 3042-3188 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Service Stations in all the Larger Distribution Centers 


Your Bird Friends 


Tas rm 
oseph H. Dodson 
_. = : . ’ 
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It often hap- 
fens that a 
crudely constructed bird 
house made by an inexperi- 
enced builder will hang va- 
cant all summer. Bird after 
bird will examine it, talk it 
over with her mate and then 
flyaway and buildanest under 
some old eaves. You wonder 
why. Birds, like people, have 
their little peculiarities. They want a certain 
size, proportion, wood, openings, etc. 


Song Birds Prefer Dodson's Houses 
because Mr. Joseph H. Dodson, America’s foremost 
authority on birds, has studied 
their habits for 50 years and builds 
houses and shelters as the birds 
want them. 

Send for his in- 
teresting book, 
“YOUR BIRD 
FRIENDS AND 
HOW TO WIN 
THEM.” It tells 
you how you can 
have birds on 
your premises the 
year ‘round. Send 
for a copy today. 
It is FREE. 
Dodson Bird 
Houses are 
priced from $2.00 
to $150.00. 


\ JOSEPH H, DODSON, Inc. 
217 Harrison St., Kankakee, Il. 






De Luxe 
Martin House 
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Photo by Amemya 


Tr 
Savoy- 
PLAZA 


Majestic and Impressive with the 
840 acres of Central Park at its 
doors... a setting one hardly 
hopes for in the towering city of 
stone and steel. To the travelled 
person, it is vividly evident that 
here is one of the world’s dis- 
tinguished hotels with the Most 
Beautiful Outlook in New York. 

Illustrated Brochure on Request 

Fifth Avenue, New York 
58th to 59th Streets 


Henry A. Rost, President 


Same Management as The Plaza 
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Facts of Life 


Wuo’s OpsceNnE?—Mary Ware Dennett 
—Vanguard ($2.50). 

Says Section 211 of the U. S. Penal 
Code: “Every obscene, lewd, or lascivious, 
and every filthy book, pamphlet, picture, 
paper, letter, writing, print, or other publi- 
cation of an indecent character ... is 
hereby declared to be nonmailable matter 
and shall not be conveyed in the mails. 

.’ In April, 1929, Mrs. Mary Ware 
Dennett was convicted in a Brooklyn Fed- 
eral court under this statute. She had 
written and sent through the mails a 
pamphlet, The Sex Side of Life. Last 
month her conviction was reversed in the 
Appellate Division, U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. In this book she gives the his- 
tory of her case, reprints the offending 
pamphlet, with its diagrams, in full. Said 
the Court of Appeals: the pamphlet is 
“an accurate exposition of the relevant 
facts of the sex side of life in decent 
language and in manifestly serious and dis- 
interested spirit. *: 

Mrs. Dennett is the mother of two sons. 
When they were 10 and 14 she wanted to 
teach them the facts of sex but found no 
adequate, satisfactory book on the sub- 
ject. She wrote a pamphlet herself. 
Friends heard of it, read it, admired it; 
the Medical Review of Reviews published 
it (1918). In 1919 Author Dennett re- 
published the article separately; in 1922 
the Post Office declared it unmailable; in 
1928 a Washington (D. C.) member of 
the D. A. R. found her daughter reading 
it. She complained to a Post Office in- 
spector, one C. E. Dunbar, who wrote for 
a copy under an assumed name, received 
it by mail, instituted proceedings against 
the author. By then 25,000 copies had 
been sold. 

The Pamphlet describes, simply but 
clearly, fairly completely the phenomena 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, T1meE, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order tocoverregularretail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell willremit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Ow’ Kinc Davin AND THE PuiustTINE Boys— 
Roark Bradford—Harper ($2.50). More Negro 
Bible stories in the vein already popularized by 
Author Bradford in O? Man Adam and His 
Chillun. (See Time, March 31.) 


Tue Art or Reavinc—A. R. Orage—Farrar & 
Rinehart ($2.50). Criteria of criticism selected 
from the writings of an eminent former editor of 
the London New Age. (Time, March 31.) 


Byron—André Maurois—A ppleton ($5). The 
long-awaited biography of Shelley’s friend and 
fellow-poet by the author of Ariel, the Life of 
Shelley, proves to be full-length, full value. 
(Time, March 31.) 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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STOCKHOLM 


Ole City Hall of Stockholm—jewel 


of modern Swedish architecture 

—lifts its graceful bell tower 
high over the busy waters of the har- 
bor. Nearby, the Opera restaurant 
lights its pink-shaded lamps against 
the mystic twilight, while mellow 
strains of the orchestra give added 
zest to a delicious meal... Center of 
Northern Europe’s playground. Lux- 
urious hotels; smart, intriguing shops; 
open air theaters and delightful con- 
certs. Brilliant flowers in spacious 
parks; blue water glittering every- 
where. And close by gay resorts for 
perfect weekends: golfing, horseback 
riding, swimming, surfing . . . Boat 
excursions to dreamy Mediaeval 
Visby; fast modern trains to historic 
Dalecarlia, or lovely Vermland. 


STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION 
May-September 1930 


‘*More Beautiful Things for Every-DayUse "i 
Sweden’s loveliest creations in glass, china, 
pewter, silver, textiles and wood. 





Eight days direct from New York by the 

Swedish American Line. From London or 

Paris by convenient boat or train service— 

ten hours by air. Through trains from 

Berlin and Hamburg. Booklet free from any 
travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel information Bureau Dept. 0 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 





y 
KNOW _9 
when the children aire ill « 

‘They cant tell you accurately-—~ 


Tycos can! 


A Tycos Fever Thermometer is 
a necessity in the home where 
there are children. Its warnings 
are positive and easy to read. 
In children’s ailments, time is 
an imp¢ tant factor, and an 
early call for the doctor may 
save much anxiety and worry. 
Your nearest drug store probably 
carries reliable 7'ycos Fever Ther- 
mometers. Get one today and be 
prepared. 

An interesting illustrated 

booklet ,**Childhood, Youth 

& Old Age,"'is yoursfor the 

asking. Write today. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER. N.Y... U.S.A 
CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILOING 

TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
1M GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON LTO. LONDON 
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America 
Has 
Learned 


about 
LAWN 


UPKEEP 
Hatley Castle, Victoria, B.C, 
Uses Jacobsen Mowers 


Thousands of parks, cemeteries, putting greens and 
estates have learned of the economy and efficiency 
gained by using Jacobsen Power Mowers. Jacobsen 
has held definite leadership in this field for many 
years. Even in Europe many estate gardeners pre- 
fer the Jacobsen to prominent foreign makes. They 
produce better lawns at lower labor and upkeep 
cost. There is a Jacobsen for every type of lawn. 


The JACOBSEN ‘‘ JUNIOR’*, 
Power Lawn Mower , 

The “Junior” is a highly-standardized cutting unit 
for moderately large lawns. It cuts a 19-inch swath 
at the rate of three acres a day on a gallon of gas. 
It steers easier than a hand mower, ne- 
® sotiates terraces easily, travels on its 
own power with or without driving the 
cutting reel. It has an auto-type differ- 
ential, self-sharpening device and a, 
powerful, specially-built motor. 
Demonstrations on your own 











grounds ... without obligation, 
\ Mail the coupon for free book, 


' JACOBSEN MFG. CO, 
DEPT. T, RACINE, WIS, 


New York Office: 507 W .56th St, 


Dept. T, acine, Wis. 
You may mail your free ] 
book: “‘Lawns Beautiful” j 
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To Boston! 


By air, rail or highway— 
here’s convenience and a 
cordial welcome for modern 
travelers. Official Nat. Aero. 
Ass'n hotel. At Copley Sq., 
Back Bay Station. $3—$5, 


HOTEL LENOX 


and HOTEL BRUNSWICK, L. C. Prior, Pres. 








KIS KI a school of 200 boys in the 

mountains of Western Penn- 
sylvania. Training theindividual boy. Endorsed 
by all American colleges and universities. Re- 
ports on 1929 Kiské graduates in 26 colleges show 
100% success, Tuition, $1100. Send for ‘The 
Kiski Plan.” 


Kiskiminetas Springs School 
Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa. 


See France, Switzerland, Austria, Belgium, 
Germany, including Passion Play. Other 
tours, $335 to $1007. Ask for Booklet “E30”.4 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc., Dept. 4091 
180 No. Michigan, Chicago, Illinois = 


| wire rosay /or FREE BOOKLET 


LAYWRITING 
AT 
Classes in playwriting, ‘sy & 


playshop production for] WORTHWESTERN 
Promising mss., walking UNIVERSITY 

rehearsals, etc. Competi- 
tive scholarships available, For catalog write: 
THE DEAN, School of Speech and Theatre Arts, 


Evanston, Illinois. 
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of adolescence, reproduction; minimizes 
the ill effects of masturbation; gives dia- 
grams, with non-technical explanations, of 
the masculine, feminine, generative organs. 
The Sex Side of Life differs from other 
books on the subject in its brevity, clear- 
ness, completeness, lack of hokum. 


A 
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Poet’s Prattle 


Potato Face—Carl 
court, Brace ($1.50). 


Poet Carl Sandburg’s fairy tales are 
neither as popular nor as winsome as Eng- 
lish Author Alan Alexander Milne’s, but 
they have their own queer charm. 

These are tales of the Potato Face Blind 
Man, who likes to spin yarns to little girls 
about moonlight, spiders, rats, elephants; 
of Yonder the Yinder, ‘‘a long spike of a 
boy with a burning bean for a head, and his 
eyes full of spears, spads and spitches;” 
about the man with long arms who held 


Sandburg—Har- 





CARL SANDBURG 


“I am a peanut, a proud, peculiar peanut.” 
up the sky when it was falling but took 
his time about it. (Said he: “Hurry isn’t 
for me. Hurry is no worry of mine.”’) 
The conversation is irrelevant and enter- 
taining, the kind of children’s cross ques- 
tions and crooked answers sometimes over- 
heard by invisible adult ears: 

“Where are you going?” “Tomorrow.” 

“Ts that so?” ‘Yes, quite such, and a 
cup of coffee, immediately if not sooner. 


“Did you forget anything?” “Yes, mud, 
I am a hunk of mud and six pails of 
water... .’ 

“Why do you always shadow us?” “I 
am a peanut, a proud, peculiar peanut.” 


Poet Carl Sandburg, onetime roustabout, | 
hay pitcher, milk-wagon driver, stove pol- | 


isher, house painter, soldier (in the Span- 
ish-American War in Porto Rico with the 
6th Illinois Volunteers ), newspaperman, is 
52, married (he has three daughters), lives 
in Elmhurst, Ill. Long-haired, lanky- 
limbed, seamed of face, he likes to recite 
poetry, sing folk songs, while he accom- 
panies himself on his guitar. Says he: 
“Poetry is the achievement of the syn- 
thesis of hyacinths and biscuits.” Other 














Before 


you 
forget- 


—the chilly discomfort or 
the stifling heat that un- 
controlled radiators 
brought to home or office 
during the last winter, 
decide on Thermotrols to 
insure even comfort next 
winter. 


NOW is the time. 


The Thermotrol is just a 
simple thermostat valve 
that replaces the ordinary 
radiator valve. There's 
no trouble in installation 
and no unusual expense. 


Once adjusted — with a 
control that may be lock- 
ed or not, as you wish — 
you need never think of 
room temperatures again. 
As long as there’s fire in 
the boiler there’s the right 
amount of heat in the 


Thermotrol equipped 
room. 


Write us today for 
complete information. 


STERLING ENGINEERING Co. 
1643 Holton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Representatives in principal cities 
Foreign Representatives: 
England: Sarco Company, Ltd., 
133 Long Acre, London, W. C. 2. 
Japan: Okura & Company, 

30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
China: E. W. Langdon & Company, 
151 Avenue Foch, Shanghai, 
China, P. O. Box 1241. 


hermotrol 
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books: Chicago Poems, Corn Huskers, 
The Chicago Race Riots, Smoke and Steel, 
Slabs of the Sunburnt West, Rootabaga 
Stories, Rootabaga Pigeons, Abraham Lin- 
coln—The Prairie Years, The American 
Songbag. 


—— 


Beauty In Distress 

GaLLows’ OrcHARD—Claire Spencer— 
Cape & Smith ($2.50). 

This is Author Spencer’s first novel, yet 
it has been chosen by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club for April in preference to such 
books as Author Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ 
The Great Meadow (Time, March 3).* 
Book-of-the-Month selectors defend their 
choice by comparing Gallows’ Orchard to 
the work of the late great Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Thomas 
Hardy. 

Heroine Effie Gallows is an orphaned 
Scotch girl, strong, passionate, beautiful. 
From her sailor father she inherits a reck- 
less temper, an honest eye. The villagers 
mistrust her independence; they get drunk 
at her wedding but think her husband a 
queer, weak sort of man for her to pick. 
They are enlightened and glad when she 
is pregnant before her time. Her lover 
comes to the fair; there is a brawl, her 
husband is killed. Effie marries the school- 
teacher, who has always loved her; a few 
months later her child is born, but it is 
weakly, and soon dies. Then the supposed 
murderer of her first husband is captured; 
Effie helps him escape, the village turns on 
her, stones her to death. 

Written in a style more reminiscent of 
Author Richard Doddridge Blackmore 
(Lorna Doone) or of Donn Byrne, Gal- 
lows’ Orchard yet has in it something of 
the fateful quality of Hardy, something of 
the imminence of Hawthorne, something 
of the easy narrative of Stevenson. 

The Author. Not only is Gallows’ 
Orchard Author Claire Spencer’s first 
novel, it is her first published work of any 
kind. A Scotch girl from Paisley (where 
the great Paisley shawls were made), she 
came to the U. S. 12 years ago, aged 19. 
An art student, Author Spencer paints 
“strange and surprising landscapes, which 
are the admiration of her friends,” de- 
signed the jacket for her own book. She 
knows more artists than writers, reads few 
modern writers, has never read Thomas 
Hardy, to whose Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
her book has been compared. 

SS 


Flame-Colored S pectacles 


* MoviELanp—Ramon (Gomez de la 
Serna). Translated from the Spanish by 
Angel Flores—Macaulay ($2.50). 

Spain has long been familiar with the 
name Ramon, for Author Serna, who pre- 
fers to call himself by his first name, has 
written more than 70 books and by his 
industry, versatility, publicity sense, has 
made himself a household word in his 
native land. Movieland (Cinelandia) is 

* the first of his books to be translated for 
U. S. readers. 

Movieland is a thinly-disguised portrait 
of Hollywood: a series of cinematic, lav- 
ishly colored scenes strung together on the 
thinnest thread of plot—a revue in words, 
in modern, cynical-sensual style. Hero 








*Author Thornton Wilder’s The Woman of 
Andros (Time, Feb. 24) was not submitted to 
any book club, by request of the author. 


Jacques Struk, of no stated occupation, 
comes to Movieland, falls in love with one 
of its minor but typical stars, artificial, 
Kleig-eyed, burnt-out; after her death he 
fades from the picture. Movieland is ruled 
by Director Emerson, absolute autocrat; 
its queen is Carlotta Bray, perennial virgin 
lover, who gives herself to millions on the 
screen, to none in the flesh, and is finally 
raped to death by fat Comedian Carlos 
Wilh (reminiscent of Comedian Fatty Ar- 
buckle). Movieland is crude, violent, 
highly colored: a succession of journalistic 
pieces rather than a connected narrative. 
Author Serna has never visited the U. S. 
Born in Madrid in 18o1, he still lives 
there, is one of the sights of the Pombo 
Café. He carries seven fountain pens 
filled with red ink. His apartment con- 
tains: a street lamp, acquired legally from 
Madrid’s Consolidated Gas Co., a beautiful 
wax mannequin en déshabille, a life-size 
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RAMON (GOMEZ DE LA SERNA) 


From a trapeze, from an elephant ... 


skeleton, a gibbet from which hangs the 
King of Bulgaria. Famed orator, he once 
made a speech from a frapeze (at the 
Circo Madrileno), from an elephant (at 
the Cirque d’Hiver in Paris). Says Critic 
Waldo Frank: “His true fellow is Marcel 
Proust. . . . Ramon also weaves the filmy 
spell of a dissolving world. . . .”. Among 
his more than 70 books: The Black and 
White Widow, A Doctor of Rare Inge- 
nuity, Torero Caracho, The Chalet of the 
Roses, The Incongruous One. 


How To Get It 


SEDUCTIO AD ApsurDUM, A BEGINNER’S 
HanpsookK—Emily Hahn—Brewer & 
Warren ($2). 

Introduced gravely, in scholarly guise, 
with all the panoply of footnotes, refer- 
ences to authorities, bibliography, this 
light-hearted joke in print conceals much 
satirical common sense, is indicative of 
modern styles in disillusioned venery. Says 
the author: “[A] Missouri jurist ... 
after a long and tiresome case of seduc- 
tion, in which he found for the defendant, 
made a pronouncement from the bench to 
the effect that ‘There is no such thing as 
seduction.’ Although in my opinion this 
statement is somewhat extreme for our 





purposes, it serves to demonstrate the 
modern trend of sentiment.” 

Author Emily Hahn gives 19 typical 
cases of seduction technique; each is cast 
in dialog form. The titles suggest the 
types: Feel My Muscle, You’re Not the 
Domestic Type, An Ugly Old Thing Like 
Me, What Do You Think Your Husband's 
Doing?, Music Gets Me. Author Hahn 
calls Seductio ad Absurdum a beginner’s 
handbook, announces a course for ad- 
vanced students in preparation: The Se- 
ducers Veni Mecum. 

Author Emily Hahn, 25, is a mining 
engineer, was the first woman to graduate 
in engineering from the University of Wis- 
consin. She has served as a guide in New 
Mexico, an artist in a Christmas card fac- 
tory, teacher of geology in Manhattan’s 
Hunter College; has done research work in 
London for the New York World. 

—©—_ 
Delafield v. Rome 


TurRN BAcK THE LEAvES—E. M. Dela- 
field—Harper ($2.50). 

Though Author E. M. Delafield ex- 
pressly states in a foreword that this book 
is not intended as propaganda against the 
Roman Catholic Church, Roman Catholics 
will find little aid and comfort in it. Most 
of the characters are Catholic and are 
shown in a kindly light, but the villain of 
the piece is also the most faithful church- 
man. The tragedy hinges on the Catholic 
rules for marriage, against divorce. 

Sir Joseph Floyd, head of an old Eng- 
lish Roman Catholic family in the ’gos, 
thought he had a vocation for the priest- 
hood. He married only because his con- 
fessor told him it was his duty to continue 
his line. There was no love between Sir 
Joseph and his pretty young wife—when 
she was seduced by the fascinating, Protes- 
tant Lord Charles Craddock his distaste for 
her turned to horrified hate. But he took 
her back, again on advice of his confessor, 
on condition that she should never see her 
illegitimate daughter. Then he made her 
the mother of four children. She sub- 
mitted to her penitential duty, died in the 
last childbirth. Sir Joseph married again. 
Stella, the love-child, was brought up in 
London by her father, who paid all the 
bills but never saw her. Later she was 
taken in by Sir Joseph’s family, so that 
she might become a good Catholic. But 
only one of the children remained ortho- 
dox: she took the veil as a penance for 
another sister, who had married a Protes- 
tant and was living in mortal sin because 
her children were being brought up as 
Protestants; for Stella, who married a 
divorced Protestant; for her brother, killed 
in the Great War without benefit of clergy. 
Sir Joseph became a religious maniac and 
his wife and only remaining daughter be- 
came his nurses. 

Author Elizabeth M. Delafield (Dash- 
wood) is partly French, has lived in the 
Malay States, but her books are all of 
English country and life. Her work has 
had a moderate, steadily increasing suc- 
cess in the U. S. A keen, faintly satirical 
observer, in Turn Back the Leaves she has 
written a tragedy of frustration too deep 
for satire. During the War, Author Dela- 
field did Red Cross work, wrote her first 
novel in her spare time. She lives in 
Devonshire. Other books: Mrs. Harter, 
The Chip and the Block, Jill, The Way 
Things Are, First Love. 
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FOR she INFORMATION 


F BUSINESS MEN -: - 


No. 1 of Series 


HIS series of advertisements is designed to acquaint business men with 


Grinnell Company as it really is. 





Automatic Sprinkler protection, for which it first won international fame 
and leadership, is not the chief business of the company. Its equally high 
reputation for many other industrial piping specialities and commodities has 


been built on super-standards of manufacture, and on original conceptions, 


which are well known to engineers and architects. 


Business men, too, need to know the real quality in these products. 


the copper unit heater. A bet- 
ter and cheaper means of heating many 
types of industrial and commercial build- 


ings. 


fad ps with the famous 
Hydron bellows, insuring perfect operation 


of your steam radiator. 


Pipe bends, welded head- 
ers and the Triple XXX line for super 


power work. 


1s perfectly threaded, accurately 
machined and rigidly inspected. 


featuring easy adjustability 
after the piping is up. 
» Equiy Complete sys- 
tems employing the unique automatic con- 
trol, Amco; furnished through American 
Moistening Company, a subsidiary. 

with the fam- 

ous Quartz bulb head. The world’s largest 
sprinkler manufacturer and contractor. 


The Hand.of ORGANIZATION Prepares for your needs 
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GRINNELL 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 








‘es not enjoy al pt 


great difference 


Cross-sections, diagrams and laboratory 
phraseology hold very little interest for most 
of us. But we are notably quick in attaching 
the proper significance to a good reputation. 
When people concede the superiority of a 
product they are willing to waive the rea- 
sons and accept the results. Personal experi- 
ence is the surest means of bringing out the 
tangible results of extra value. 


The Dual-Balloon has literally blazed a new 
trail for General’s long-held leadership... 


~goes a long way 
to make friends 


It is extravagantly generous in the qualities 
that make up complete satisfaction. 


Structurally, the Dual-Balloon is designed to 
double the advantages of single balloons. It 
exceeds every demand for luxurious comfort, 
controlled safety and big mileage. A set of 
Dual-Balloons on your car will prove the 
great difference you hear so much about. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


The GENERAL 


Dual-Baltoon & 








